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PREFACE. 


BoE S every Auibor who publifbes a work 10 the 
eworld, fubmits bimfelf to the judgment and cen- 
jure of bis readers fo, 1 do not fuppofe, but that 


| Lfoall foare in the common fate, efpecially fee- 


ing I have engaged in a work altogether new 
in this kingdom , for I do not find that any 
author who has wrote on this fubjed, has (as 
I have here attempted) fet down his own prac- 


tice and experience, but has fatisfied bim/elf 


in collecting what he bas found fcattered up and 
down in books, who like himjelf have taken upon 
tick from others as to the fulject matter of bis 
writings. 

What I have here ventured to publifh is 
purely my own prattice and obfervations made 
upon it. I am fenjible that the whole book is very 
defective both as to its matter and form, yet this 
Z dare be bold to fay of it, that I have touched 
upon many things init, not fo much as binted at 
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by any who have yet wrote upon this fubjett, 
and in fo doing, have laid a ground-work for to 
raife amore fiately and beautiful firudlure upon, 
for thofe who fhall hereafter pleafe to engage in 
a difcourfe of this nature ; however in this you 
will find feveral obfervations and fecrets that will 
give a good light into hunting, and will let you 
into the very depth of it, and make that diver- 
Sion both eafy, pleasant, and intelligible. 

I do not doubt, but that there are many gentle- 
men now alive, whofe practice and experience 
would enable them to make a much more perfett 
and corrett work, would they but fet themfelves 
down to it , but Jeeing they have not done tt, 
Lhope they will the more eajily pardon the fault 
of one, who has ventured to break the ice for 
them, and if not altogether approve of this, yet 
accept it for want of a better. 

I do not bere prefume to inform the learned 
and experienced in this art, what I chiefly de- 
figa is only to give a few plain inftruttions to 
young buntfnen, who love the Sport, and who 
will therefore be glad to meet with ‘any thing 

“that wili better their judgment in it. It bas 
“been my great care throughout the whole, to 
infert-nothing but my own experience, fo that 
whatever you bere find, you may be fure, Ido 
not impofe any thing upon you but truth, or at 
leaft what appeared to me to be fos You may 
take 
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- take what you think fit out of it, and pur[ue your 


own practice, where you diflike mine. I flatter 
myfelf with the hope that you will excufe the 
file, confidering that the virtue or value of this 
depends more on having explained the art, 
according to the true prattice in ‘bunting and 
other [port, than in writing in a polifbed ftile, 


which is rather to be learned in fchools and 


colleges, than in forefts, parks, fields, woods, 
or mountains, they being the theatre'whereon 
this [port is generally procured and afted, and 


_ on which it was wrote. 


Be The: 


T HE 


“EXPERIENCED HUNTSMAN: 


OR, A 
CO OU MEN Tobe OCS Bote Bei IN 
OF 


OBSERVATIONS, &e, 


S EVERAL men, without doubt, of much 
ingenuity, have already wrote on this fub- 
ject, namely, Mr. Turbervile, Mr. Markham, 
Mr. Nicholas Cox, and the Author of a little 
book, intitled, Tbe Gentleman’s Recreation , 
and alfo Mr. Blome, who hath lately wrote 
a large volume, to which he has prefixed the 
fame title, tho’ but in part of it he treats of 
hunting; and notwithftanding thefe men 
have gained a reputation in this fcience, yet 
a great part of what they have wrote on this 
matter, is altogether ufelefs and now laid 


afide by men of practice ; to evince which, I 


will endeavour in fome part of this little 
treatife, to put together and fhew you fome 


of the moft noted miftakes of thefe gentle- 


men, 


aA 
«men, that ~ every one who reads it, may 
clearly perceive them to be fuch. 
The firft of them is Mr. Turbervile, whofe. 
‘writings, or moft of them [as he himfelf 
owns] were borrowed from the French, 
Dutch and Italian, and the rather for making 
up a volume, than any real advantage to gen- 
tlemen, fportfmen, or hunt{men; and I’m 
certain, the reft that 1 have mentioned have 
followed his footfteps with very little altera- 
tion or amendment: Mr. Blome indeed left 
out fome things that Turbervile put in; yet I 
am fatisfied, that none of them had the prac- 
ticable part in this art, but when they were a 
writing on.other fubjeéts, obferved, that any 
_ thing of this kind would be acceptable to 
the Nobility and Gentry of England. 
Therefore it was, that Mr. Blome made 
an addition of this to the feveral arts and 
{ciences he wrote of, knowing it would be an 
_ ornament to all the reft, as appears from King 
Charles the fecond’s approbation of Mr. 
Blome for his writing and printing the fame, 
which was for that part that treats of hunt- . 
ing and hawking, tho” it was neither the 
principal fabject nor tenth part of his book. 
Upon perufal of thefe authors, I find they 
all feem to make Stags, Bucks, Hares, and 
other game, capable of more knowledge than 
they 
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they really have: it is true, nature has, 
taught the meaneft of animals the way of 


-felf-prefervation ; as the rabbet to run into 


his hole, the hedge-hog to turn himfelf into 
his cafe ; nay, the very worm into the earth, 
upon the approach of any thing that may 
annoy it ; and even fo the Stag to the rankeft 
cover, woods, ‘mountains, rivers or loughs, 
and into the fea itfelf, to avoid the hounds or 
any thing elfe that may harm him, all which 
is by natural infin ; and therefore, they are 
wrong in attributing any thing to them that 
is like human reafon, as hereafter i will make 
appear : But in the mean time, I will not 
infift on any thing, but what my own practice 
hath taught me, and to this effet will digeft 


what I have to fay, into the following parti- 


culars. 
And, Firft, Pll difceurfe of breeding, en- 
tering and hunting of hounds, with the qua- 


- lifications of a huntfman. 


Secondly, I will lay before you the nature 
and property of the feveral kinds of creatures 
that fell under my praétice in the purfuit of 
the pleafure of hunting, viz. the Stag, the 
Buck, the Hare, the Fox, the Badger, the 
Marten, andthe Otter, with the beft method 
how to find, hunt and kill them. 

Thirdly, I will give fome directions how 

the 
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the keeper of a park ought to demean him- 
felf in his employment or fervice. 

Fourthly, 1 will produce fome of the errors 
and miftakes of the aforefaid authors, and 
from my own praétice will prove them to be 
fuch, 

And, laftly, conclude with fomething in 
commendation of hunting. 

I refolve, as I told you, to treat of f-ven 

feveral forts of game, five of which I had 
great experience of, viz, the Stag, Buck, 
Fox, Marten and Otter; and in all my port, 
I never met with any thing notable or worth 
my obfervation, but what ‘I committed to 
writing, and am nowrefolved to. digeft it 
into a method, hoping it may be of fome ule 
to thofe who are fond of this diverfion ; and 
I do aver, there is nothing here mentioned 
that 1s collected out of any author, though 
feveral notes and obfervations were never 
before publifhed by any: but now I return 
to the firft particular I propofed to {peak of, 


TO 


& 
eee airtel hues 


f my 
TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE 


EARL or MOUNT-ALEXAN DER. 


MY LORD, 


THA T we have hounds and borfes, and 


lovers of both, in this part of the kingdom, is it 
a good meafure owing to your lord/hip’s great 
example in breeding moft excellent in both kinds, 
and employing them to perfection , and tt is to 
your lordfbip we ftand indebied for the metile 
and Jpirit of jockey/bip ana hunting, which ' 
now runs thro’ all the degrees of men among |t 


us, for it is at your Lordjbip’s blazing flame 


awe bave all lighted our diminutive torches 5 
and what your Lordfhip found a poor litile 
inconfiderable piece of quackery, your wifdom 
has formed and digefted into a regular well 
difpofed Art ; and all Jucceeding lovers of [port 
muft look up to your Lordjbip, as the great 
cultivator of thefe arts : If, my Lord, I have 
hit upon any thing werthy. to be obferved in the 
breeding and entering of bounds, or in the quali-. 
fications of 4 hunt{nan, it muft receive its. 

B 5. value: 


bine oF 
value from your Lordhip’s approbation, no» 
thing being current in this kind that bas not 
Jour Lerdfoip’s amp upon it. Be pleafed, my 
. Lord, to accept this only tender I am able to 
make of my refpect and duty, and admit me to: 
publife myfelf,, 


| M xy Lorp, 
Your Lord/bip’s moft obliged, 
And moft dutiful bumble fervant,. 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 


bore 
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Of ihe proper time to, breed bounds, with what 
dog and bitch are moft fit to breed on. 


LT NEED not infift on the antiquity of 
Hounds, further than, according to the beft 
account I can find, that they were brought 
_into Europe by the Trojans, after the de- 
ftruction of Troy, firft into Spain, and thence: 
conveyed into France, and afterwards into 
Cornwall and the Weft of England. 
If you would -have good mettlefome 
hounds, you muft make choice of one that is 
a good hunter, tender nofed, and not too old, 
betwixt two and fix years, and the dog you 
would ftrain her with, the younger he is the 
_ better, if you have proved him to be good: 
_ but rather a good bitch and an indifferent 
dog, than an indifferent bitch and a good dog.. 
My reafon for having both dog and bitch 
young, efpecially the dog, is, becaufe hounds, 
by their beating foil, in rivers and loughs in 
the f{ummer and harveft time, when at the 
hotteft or hardeft chace, and alfo {wimming 
over rivers, bogs. or marfhes in the winter, - 
‘when the water is coldeft, both very much 
decreafe their yigour ; and therefore, I’ would. 
advife all gentlemen who mean to breed, that 
as foon as their hounds have proved them- 
t felvess 
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felves right and good, to omit no opportu- 
nity of it. 

Another. thing you muft obferve, is, to 
crofs the ftrain as much as you can, that is, 
fuffer not any dog to line your bitch that is 
any thing. related to her, elfe your whelps | 
will have neither mettle, truth, nor goodnefS 
in them, I mean, they will not have fo much 
mettle, as otherways they would have had. 

When you have a good bitch in feafon, 
do ‘not neglect to keep her clofe locked up, 
that. no other dog come to her, fave him 

you defign to have her lined with. 

"When your whelps are fix weeks old, 
take them from the bitch, and take care they 
are well fed, till they are eight or nine 
months old; then teach therm to lead and go 
in couples: and thus much for the breeding 
of hounds, fave that the fitteft time and 
feafon for the bitch to whelp, is, September 
or October ; as well becaufe the winter 
makes them hardier, and becaufe you have 
them ready to enter in the beginning of the 
next hunting feafon. 


SEC PT ON: ah 
Of the manner of entering young bounds, 


dig you keep your old hounds in a kennel, 
put the young ones into the kennel alfo, that 
ne they 
, 
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‘they may the better know one another ; and 
order your huntfman once every day to walk 
them all into the field, the young ones being 
coupled with the old, (for fo they will be 
better acquainted and enter the fooner) for 
the younger a hound is entered the better, 
tho’ it may happen that a dog may prove 
_ well, that is not entered till he be two years - 
old, as 1 once obferved ; yet itis a notable 
mark of a good hound to enter early if he 
be not fpoiled in the entering, or abufed by 
too hard hunting before he come to age and 
ftrength. ' t 

It is moft fit to begin young hounds with 
the game you defign them moft to follow. 
The Buck or Hare are indeed moft proper to 
enter dogs at ; becaufe they crofs, double, 
and run rings 3 and alfo when hares make 
{quat views, give hounds great encourage- 
ment, and the beft occafion to make ufe of 
their nofes, is, hare hunting ; whereas the 
Stag or Fox by often running a head ten or 
twenty miles, do caft off and difcourage young 
dogs. 

There is one great error I have obferved 
among gentlemen and their huntfmen about 
* entering whelps; they will bring ten or 
a ! twenty couple of hounds into’ the field, and 
with them five or fix couple of whelps, or 
all perhaps they have, tho: never in a field 
before, 


f a6 
before, and as foon as the game is on foot, 
the old dogs drive away as hard as they can, 
while the young ones run after without 


‘knowing whether they have any game or 


none ; for the old ones which lead, cover 
and foil the ground, that. the whelps which 
follow, cannot feel or enjoy any fcent, only 
follow the cry of the other, by which means 
they’ can never come to a true method. of 


_ hunting, unlefs the young could lead or top 


the old ones.; for when they.come to a dou 
ble, or fault, one of the old dog’s hits, and 
the reft make to him, while the poor filly 
whelps follow after, without either the plea- 
fure or enjoyment of the {cent ;. for whatis it 
that makes hounds vie and {trive fo much to 


lead, but that the foremoft have mot plea- 


{ure and enjoyment of the {cent ? 

My way of entering hounds is this, J take 
one of the beft mettled lively cafting hounds 
Ihave, and couple one of my whelps to him, 
and then let them go two or three days in the 
couples, and feed them together ; I cherifh 
them and learn the young one to know my 
voice and horn, and to be commanded, till 
he be well acquainted both with me and the 
old hound; then I go into fome convenient 
ground and uncouple them, ftart.a hare, and 


having but one hound, the whelp or young 


hound 
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hound. fhall perhaps. fee the hare, and if not; 
he fhall feel. and enjoy the fcent, and fee the 
eld hound caft and hitt and hear him cry, it 
off, and by that time they have runma ring or 
two, I order one to fhoot. the hare, and 
when L comé.up with the hounds, I encou- 
rage the whelp to bite the hare, and play 
with her ; I take and throw her from him, 
fo let him run.and bite her again ; afterwards 
open and paunch her, and then give him 
bread and cheefe wet. in the blood, likewife 
the heart and kidneys, with the liver, if he 
_will eat them; alfo I clap, cherifh, and 
encourage him ; after once or twice doing 
fo, that the whelp begins to ftoop and hunt, 
I let them run a hare down without fhooting ; 
I find by this, that the whelps. come to 
the true method of hunting, cafting and 
hitting ; after this I enter another the 
fame way, or fometimes a couple at once 
with a couple of old hounds, and confe- 
quently one couple after another, fo always 
_ €ncouraging and rewarding them when they. 
‘do well, and rating and beating them when 

they run at tame beafts. 
_ This done, I bring a couple more of my: 
old hounds, and hunt them. all together, by 
_ this means, I find my whelps to hunt with 
_ the old hounds, whereas, the other way of 
By che oid entering 
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entering before mentioned, is only to keep 
them in darknefs, {carce ever feeing the game, 
nor feeling or enjoying any fcent, never 
learning to caft or hitt, but running with a 
noife after the cry of the other hounds, un- 
lefs (as I faid: before) ‘they be able to top 
and lead the old hounds. - 

Another reafon why 1 will not take out 
above one whelp ora: couple at a time, be- 
fore they be entered and know their game, 
is, that they are apt to run at fheep, and 
lambs ; if but one whelp, it is never fo bold, 
nor will he run far; but if many, they do 
ufually all run by the encouragement of one 
another, and fo breed confufion, do mifchief, 
and get an ill cuftom; I have had a whelp 
nurfed and kept in a country, where game 
hath been plenty, which whelp hath fte- 
quently gone out into the woods and fields - 
adjacent, and hunted by himfelf, without 


- either huntfman or hound to help him, and 


hath by that way of entering, become a very 
good hunter and a hard driver; the reafon, 
as I apprehend, was, that having no hound 
to trouble him, he had the: whole enjoyment 
of the fcent, and all fquat views that hap- 
pened s and when he fell in with other 
hounds, ftrove to lead, for to have the fame 
enjoyment of the feent as aforefaid, and 
when Ibrought him home, he has proved a 

very 
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very good hound, and foon came to know 
“my voice and horn, alfo the cries and the 
‘yoices of the other hounds. 

- Founds fo entered, are apt to caft wide, 
and tho’ amongft huntfmen it be counted a 
fault in a hound, yet if a hound that cafts 
wide be ftaunch and cry his game fair, it is 
‘a great help toa pack of hounds, efpecially 

Gn cold hunting ; for when there is a couple 
“in a pack fo qualified, it is very rare ever to 
fee them ftand long at a lofs, unlefs by fome 
extraordinary accident; for whenever thofe 

“ery the game, though at a great diftance, the 

other hounds know their tongue and voice, - 
and will immediately make to them. 

Young huntfmen ought to obferve, that 
they do not encourage young hounds too 
‘much, or prefs them forward, by galloping 
‘upon them, with hallowing and whooping, 

- when they firft find their game and go off ; 
but when they have run half an hour, and 

you find that they ftick to their game, then 

“come near and encourage them both with 

your voice and horn, and help them the beft 

way you can : butat the firft uncoupling and 

_ finding of game, hounds are apt to be hot ¢ 

and overfhoot, run and cry it whether they 
be right or no, and do often breed cone 

fafion, 
Likewile 
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Likewife be careful how you uncouple your 
hounds, when finders have found the game, 
and are in cry ; for I have often {een great 
hindrance to the paftime by the uncoupling a 
Sreat many hounds together ; for if the finders 
be at any diftance from them, the uncoupled 
hounds run all ina breaft together, and if 
they. happen to run through any cover, its 
two to one but they find or meet with other 
game before they come to the finders which 
hunt the right game, and fometimes the 
finders come off to their ery; alfo fome- 


times it happens, that when hounds are fo. 


uncoupled, they take the right game at 
counter, or perhaps meet it at vauntlay and 
fo off in view, and {0 caft off your ftaunch 


hounds and finders, Sve in fox-bunting for . 


more of this. 

Note, that this is moft to be feared in the 
hunting of a ftag, buck, or fox; forin hare- 
hunting there needs no fuch care, nor are 
there any fuch difficulties in this particular, — 

Likewife obferve, that never, or as fel- 
dom as poffible, you hallow for your hounds 
but when there is accafion 3, for if you ufe to 
deceive them often fo, when you have the 
greateft occafion for them, they’ll not come 
to your horn nor hallow. i 
ney! . Fail 


—————— 
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Fail not to keep your hounds moft fevere- 
_ dy under command, if you would have them 
to be your fervants, for he that keeps hounds 
that are not commanded, is their fervant 
and flave ; to prevent which, be fure to keep 
one certain word of rating them, when they 
do amifs, and if for a fault you beat, couple 
‘them up and hold them in your hand; ufe 
the word of rate all the while, as fiop; warr 
pare, or, warr rafcal , and crack your whips 
when you have beat them fufficiently -accord- 
ing to the fault committed, ftill lead or keep 
them in your hand, and continue cracking 
your whip, and fo the word of rate, or the 
crack of the whip will ftop them again, as far 
as they hear you. 
As for holding a hound in hand when you 
‘beat him, my reafons are thefe : fhould you 
let him go immediately when you have beat 
him, he will be apt to run away and be fhy, 
or if you beat a hound, not having him coup-. 
led or tied, he may run away perhaps for 
one ftroke or two, and be likely to commit 
“the fame fault again immediately ; but the 
heft way to correct a hound is, when you 
" beat him, to do it feverely, that he may not 
readily forget it, and ufe your rating word ta 
~ him all the while, and fo if he hear you half 
a mile 


a. 
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‘a mile off another time, he will regard the 
authority of your voice, 
If you have a hound that is fubjed& to a 
very ill fault, as running at fheep or hare 
in fox-hunting, or any other thing that you 
would willingly reclaim him from, have a 
ftrong cord with a noofe upon it; when you 
take him in the fault, put the cord with the | 
running noofe about his neck, pull the other 
end over a branch, ot any other convenience | 
you can find, and rate him with the word 
fuitable to his offence, and fo with a whip 
beat him, and he fhall: foon fall down, as if 
he were dead; then flack the cord and open 
his mouth and he will come to himfelf again; 
then rate him with the aforefaid words and 
cut him again, and he will immediately be 
in the fame condition; and do it a third time; 
and if after that he ever commit the fame . 
fault, do it. again, and it will reduce him 
from any evil cuftom. I have often made 
experience of it, and always found it effe&tual, 
if feafonably applied. 
_ Note, That if the crime be runningat fheep, 
the beft way will be (if you can) to have the 
_ fheep in a houfe or fold, to give him his cor- 
retion amongft them, fo as they may tread 
. over him in the inftant of correétion. This 
_ Kind of beating doth a hound lefS hurt than 
any 
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any other way, and affrights him more, thai , 
jf youthould break his leg or ribs by a fudden 

- ftroke or two, and fo let him run away from 


I have obferved a: prevailing cuftom, a= 
mong gentlemen in fox:hunting, that I take 
to be very prejudicial to their hounds and 

_ fport; that is, when theirhounds in a morn- 

ng are running the drag or trail of a fox, 
and the huntfman’s encouraging of them with 

the words proper for it, in the mean time a 

hare farts, he throws them all off at the hare, 

‘with all the encouragement ‘he can, and fo 

runs down the hare; at this rate he fhall ne- 

ver have a ftaunch fox hound, nor, unlefs by 

- chance, ever kill a fox. 

To avoid this inconveniency, ride up to 
your hounds, ufe your whip amongft them, 
with the word warr hare; and bring them 

‘pack to the fame ground, where they 

cried to the fox. Couple up your young 
hounds and. try your old ftaunch hounds, or 

fach as love the fox beft, and if they'll hit or 
undertake it again, it’s two to one you un 
kennel him, if they do not cry it, guefs, by 
what they did before, which way the fox 
has gone, and fo try the moft likely covers 
for him : But if poffibly they could cry and 
hunt it from whence they changed to the 
: hare, 
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hare, it’s beft: If you have the fortune to 
unkennel him, uncouple your hounds. fair, 
and after running hima while, keep as near 
as you can, and encourage them with your 
horn and voice. If you kill him, obferve the 
directions of the death of a fox'in the fox- 
hunting. a 

If in ftag or buck-hunting your hounds 
change and run rafcal (as young hounds often 
do) couple them up and whip them feverely, 
with the word of rate, warr ra/cal’s and if any 
one hound or more, have kept to the hunted 
~ deer, bring the hounds that changed into. 
them as faft as poflible. See buck-bunting in a 
park for this, : 

Take care that you. make yourfelf very fa- 
miliar with your hounds, fo that they-know 
both your voice and horn very well before you 
enter them ; and till they be eighteen months 
old, do not take them to the field a hunting 
above twice a weeks fail not to encourage 
and reward them at every death, be not too 
fluent of your tongue, for babbling is as 
great a fault in a huntfman as in a hound, 
tho’ the more indulgent you are to your 
hounds, and the more you keep company 
with them, the better they love you, and 
the fooner. come: to know your voice and 
language, I mean, to. underftand what you 

fay 
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tay to them, and confequently will be the ea- 
fier commanded, 5 

_ Thave obferved that many horfemen com- 
monly do hurt and hindrance to hounds in 
hunting ; for when many horfemen ftrive 
together, and vie with one another, to try 
~ who hath the beft horfe, and fo without any 
fegular method or regard, ride upon the 
very heels of the hounds, which very often 
 forceth them forward, and caufeth them to 
overfhoot the fcent ; when the hounds caft: 
pack, there are twenty or thirty horfe juft 
upon them, and perhaps have come two or 
three hundred paces fo upon the double, and 
certainly hath foiled the ground ; fo that it 
is not reafonable to believe hounds can hit or 
recover the fault, unlefs they caft wider than 
© the foil of the horfes, which is a great abufe 

to hounds in their hunting, 

' Reader, I with you, or any gentleman, may 
look back and confider, how oft you have 
‘been guilty of this fault, and have a care for 

_ the future ; rather take this admonition from 
me in your chamber (where you are reading 
this) than a reprimand from the gentleman 
who owns the hounds, in the field where you 
commit the fault. 

_ I would have every gentleman, or other, 

_ who comes into a field a hunting, with a re- 
. folution 


& 
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folution to become partaker of the {port or 
diverfion, to think or know that he is not on- 
ly obliged to take care that he do nothing to 
annoy or impair the fport, but that it is a duty 
incumbent on him to be aiding and aflifting 
in every particular that may promote it, if it 
were to ride a mile to rate or bring ina hound 
that hath changed his game, or perhaps, to 
- flopa hound that by fome accident may’be 
got far before the reft (tho’ hunting the right 
game) or any thing elfe needful, that the gen- 
tleman who owns the hounds, or the huntt 
man, fhouild defire him to do. 

Having wrote a great deal on the entering * 
and hunting of hounds, I’ll next write, what 
I remember, of the terms of hunting and 
game, according to the language 1 {poke in 
my practice ; becaufe, I do in this trearife 
hint at feveral remarks and obfervations al- 
together new, and never fpoke of before by 
any; yetI cannot, nor do'l pretend to, coin 
any terms of this fport anew, nor do | af- 
firm thefe I am going to write to be authen- 
tick, but the terms (as the whole book) are 
all according to what I {poke and ufed. 


TERMS 
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TERMS OF HUNTING. | 


A Couple of hounds, is two, a couple 
and half, are, three, or, a harle of 
hounds, a pair of couples, is (as every man 
knows) to buckle two of them together. 
ae A liam or leafh is an accoutrement conte 

' monly wore by a keeper, being to lead a 
hound on occafion. 

A trafh is any thing that’s tied or buckled 
abouta hound’s neck in the time of his hunt- 
ing, to entangle his feet, or as a weight on 
him to abate his fpeed; the beftare, a piece 
of old coach harnefs fixed to a collar, and fo 
buckled about his neck: The ule of it is to 
make a fleet hound keep company with flower 
hounds, fome make ufe of a collar of lead. 

When a hound gives his mouth going to 
the field, or in’ the field before he find the 
feent, be bawls. 
’ ‘When a hound firft finds the fcent and 
opens, he challengeth or cries it. 

When a hound feeleth the fcent, and doth 
not cry it being cold, be flowrijheth. 

When a hound giveth his mouth too bufily 
and not on the {cent, be babdles. 

When he runs on the fcent without giving 
his mouth or crying it, be runs muie. 
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When a hound runs the fcent backwards 
_ (meaning the contrary way) be runs counter, | 
and fome will fay, he runs the heel. . 
' ‘When hounds change their game, they run 
change, or if rajcal deer, they run rajcal. 
If they run feveral deer, as at the herd or 
flock, they run riot. 
When hounds hunt where they have run 
before, they bunt the foil. 
When game is on foot, and the hounds 
within, they are in full cry. 
When hounds keep long beating one 
piece of ground, dhey plod or tye. 
When. the finders have found the game, 
fay, uncouple and throw off your ‘bounds to the 
jinders. : 
When a hound runs faft, call him 4 We 
bound, or fay, be drives hard, 
If he be flow and goes eafy, fay, be is a flow 
hound, and no bard driver. 
A fteady hunter, is a ftout hound either 
fleet or flow, that continues his fpeed, and 
performs well in the afternoon, keeping to 
his game. 
When hounds are thrown off at game be- 
fore other hounds come up, being hunting 
the fame game, itis @ vaunt lay. 
If thrown off when the hounds are patft, it 


4s a'relay. 
When 
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| When a hound holds up his nofe, and 
takes the fcent off a branch, it is branching y 
when off corn, fern or rufhes or the like, it 
is, /ufting. 
To find game, is drawing the cover, and 
tufting, for a Deer: 
Trying the cover, and dragging for a Fox: 
Beating for a bare. 
When found, the Stag or red Deer, is unbar- 
Poured. 
The Buck, or any fallow Deer, is roufed. 
The Haire is ftarted. 
The Fox is unkennel’d. 
The Otter is uxboyled, or put down, or un- 
ebambered. 
~The Martern is watrecd. 
The tract or footing is of a red Deer the 
jlot, of a fallow-Deer the view. 
The pricks of a Hare,’ the baw/ of a Fox. 
The /eal of an Otter, the palm of a Bad- 
ger. 
The ordure or dung of all Deer, are fumets, 
or fewmi/hing. 
Of a Hare, the cro/ills or buttons, a Fox his 
billitting or fuauts. 
The Otter, his /praints, the Martern his 
marks. 
Cra. Lying 
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Lying down in hunting, if a Deer, it is 
Jinking , if a Hare, /quaiting ;-if a Fox, top- 
pifhing. 

When a Deer in hunting goeth forwards, 
and comes back on the fame ground, he 
maketh bead, or croffeth ; in a Hare, it is 
doubling. 

Going into the water, is taking /oi], com- 
ing out, is breaking water. 

In an otter, it is beating the ftream when 
he keeps the water. 

Going to earth in a hole or Bobs is earth- 
ing the Fox, or, the Fox is earthed, the Hare 
vaults, when fhe goes into the earth. 

Coming out of the earth, the Fox Jolts. 

The place where a Stag lyeth, or hath 
Jain in before, is a lair or harbour, in a 
Fallow-Deer, a Jair. 

When a Deer quitteth the herd, he /ingeth, 
if hunted and run into the herd, he herdeth, 
or, is got into the kerd. 

A number of red or fallow-Deer together is 
a herd. 

Two is a brace, and three is a lea/h of 
hares, alfo two is a brace, and three is a 
leafo, two a brace of Foxes, three is a brace 
and a half.; the brood, together, js a litter of 
cubbs, the Badger, Martern and Otter are in 
this as the Fox. 


The 
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The place where a Stag wallows in the 


earth, is called his feep or fleepsy, his coming 


out of that place, is, his breakings. 
Fallow-Deer have places to meet in, where 


they {crape a piece of ground very bare, it 


is called a ¢reating place. 
A Deer rubbing his head or horns againft 
atree or a bufh, is called fraying, or bufh, 
is called, fraying-jtock. 

When a Deer turns head, he ftands at 
bay, and then the hounds Jay. 

A tarrier in the earth, yearneth. 

A Deer cafting his horns, is call’d, mews 
ing bis bead. 

‘A Stag is the firft year a Calf, the fecond 
a Brocket, the third a Spayard, or Brock ; 
the fourth a Staggard, the fifth a Stag, the 
fixth a Stag of the fecond head, or, two year a 
Stag ; the feventh he is a Stag of the third 
bead, or three year a Stag, and fo confequent- 
ly. 

A Hind is the firft year'a Ca//, the fecond, 


an Hearje, the third, a Hind , the Stag’s 
horns are call’d his bead, and that part fix’d to 


the fkull, is call?’d Burr; the main horn 


beam, the lowett anilier, brow antler, the 


next above furantlier, then royal and fur-rayal 


and the /op. 


A Buck 
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A Buck is the firft year a Fawz, the fecond 
a Pricket, the third a Sorel, the fourth 
a Sore, the fifth a Buck, the fixth year, he 
is a Buck of the /econd bead, or, two year a 
buck, the feventh year, he is a buck of the 
ibird head, or, three year a buck, and, fo con- 
fequently, fo far as we know his age; as to 
his head, fay, Burr, Beam, Branch, Advan- 
cers, Palm and Spellers, 

A Doe isthe firt year, a Fawn, the fecond, 
a Tegg, the third, a Doe, or it is proper 


ser, : 
The tail of a Deer, is call’d fingle, of a 
Hare, the /cut; of a Fox, the bruh, or 
drag ; of an Otter, his fern or ffeer. 

As to their noife when in copulation, the 
Stag belloweth, the Buck groaneth or calleth, 
the Fox barketh, the otter whiitleth. 

Where a Deer. hath lately paffed into any 
covert, thicket, or bog; it is called his en- 
tring, to break a branch or bough for a mark 
(to find the place) is to blemi/d. 

To hang up a paper or cloth to fright 
Deer is a /ee-well. 

To try the fatnefs of a Deer, is to affa 1y 
him or take the /ay. 

To take out his belly is to paunch him, to 
take off his flkin is to unlace, rip and break 

up 


and ufual to fay, a Pricket-fore’, or Sore Sif- 
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up a Deer, [rip a Ware, cafe a Fox, Otter, or 
Martern. 

When a Deer is fhot or wounded, the 
blood which falls from him is perfay. 

A place ina park made to take a Deer is 
called a penn: Nets made to take Deer are 
called toils, or barnefi; carts made to carry 


them are called buck-/lalls. 
1 have here mentioned fuch terms as I 


have heard moft commonly ufed amongft 


gentlemen and huntfmen who feemed to be 


the beft judges of the terms of that art, be- 


ing great practifers, and old men who had 
ufed hunting from their youth ; cannot af- 
frm them to be moft right or moft proper, 
but 1 do affirm them to be according to what 
I ufed, or the language of the moft ingeni- 
nious men I had the fortune to converfe with 
on this fubject. 5 

It is poflible I may have omitted fome by 
way of forgetfulnefs, but what I could at the 
writing of this remember, I have wrote, as 
you fee. Pll next fpeak of the qualifications 
of a huntfman, which is, in my opinion, the 
chief matter on which the {port depends. 


THE 
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The Qualifications of a HUNTSMAN, 


H E who undertakes to be a huntfman to 
a lord or gentleman, ought to be an 
active, fharp, expert fellow, both a good 
horfeman and good footman, the lefs or 
lighter in perfon the better, he ought to 

have a gaod voice, and to blow a horn well, 

alfo to be a man that hath a good fhare of 

fenfe and reafon, and to take care he be not 
guilty of the cuftom of drinking to excefs, 
left he become a fott and drink his fenfe and 
reafon away, and his money likewife, and fo 

make himfelf incapable of his fervice: He 
ought to be an early rifer, to be careful, 
painful, and patient; for a flothful idle- 
fellow did never yet manage the bufinefs of 

a huntfan as it ought to be done. ‘ 

He ought to behave himfelf with humble 
obedience to his mafter, as alfo without 
pride, to be humbly obliging to all other 
gentlemen. 

He ought to have a careful hand over his 
hounds, and to be very indulgent to them, . 
and familiar with them, keeping them in 
good command. 

I have in a few lines defcrib’d the qualifi- 
cations of a huntfman, in feveral particulars. 

It will (perhaps by fome) be expected I fhould 
: give 
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give reafons why he ougnt to have every of 
the aforefaid qualifications, or what neceffity 
there is for it, which I will do. 

And firft, that he ought to be an active 
fharp fellow, my meaning is, he ought to 
be of a ready underftanding, for if a dull 
blunt fellow, when his hounds come at a 
lofs, he knows not which way to turn his 
horfe’s head in order to draw them to make 
a quick recovery, nor perhaps doth he know 
what may be the caufe of the lofs or fudden 
fault the hounds are come to; and if fo, his 
endeavours to amend the fault is like a doétor 
endeavouring to cure a man not knowing his 
difeafe : For fometimes it happens that hounds 
come to a fudden lofs occafioned by a flock 
of fheep or cattle coming between the game 
and hounds foyling the fcent; fometimes by 
highways, plowed land, or foil, fometimes 
by maitiffs, fpaniels, or curs running the 
game before the hounds, and many accidents 
too tedious here to relate, fo that it is requi- 
fite a huntfman have a fhare of quick fenfe or 
apprehenfion immediately to obferve or judge 

__what hath been the caufe of the lofs, and ac- 
a ‘cordingly with all expedition to endeavour a 
recovery, 

He ought to be light, active, and nimble 
 inhis perfon ; for if a dull, blunt, heavy fel- 


- : C's low,. 
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low, he cannot be in with the hounds at 
all times, nor perhaps fo near as to help them 
at a fudden lofs; the beft method in hunting 
(ifa man be well horfed) is to keep fo near his 
hounds, as that he may fee when, where, and 
how they come to a lofs, and by feeing the 
occafion of a lofs or fault, he can the better 
judge of it, and ufe the moft regular means 
for a recovery : Suppofe the moft ingenious 
expert huntfman come to @ pack of hounds 
and find them at a lo(s, not knowing which 
way they came to that ground, he is to feek 
for a method to make a recovery, and is as 
likely to draw the hounds wrong 4s right 5 
fo that, as I faid, it is neceflary a huntfman. 
be light, active, and nimble, which -will 
help him to keep fo near his hounds, as to 
- fee and obferve, when, and how, they come 
to a fadden lofs. 

That he ought to be a good horfeman is 
very reafonable, left he be caft behind by not 
leaping a ditch, fwimming a river, or ventur- 
ing over or through a bog, fo that perhaps he 
may not get up to his hounds for that day, 
or till the death of that game ; on the other 
hand, a bad‘ horfeman knows not when to 
ride, or when not, he may tire or jade a 
good horfe for want of fenfe in riding ; he 


ought to alight, and lead up or down a vt 
1 
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if in a long chace, which will be a great eafe 
both to the horfe and man; likewife to pull 
and bear now and then, when he hath time, 
and give his horfe a little wind, and fo when 
i he makes a loofe, he will find him freth : 
Likewife an aétive nimble man, will alight 
at an extraordinary leap, and lead over, for 
fear of ftraining his horfe; by thefe means 
(with care) one huntfman may make a horfe 
lait and perform much better, than another 
huntfman will do the very fame horfe, and 
the fame weight. He ought to bea good 
footman, by reafon, that very often a huntf- 
man is obliged to go two or three miles on 
- foot to find game, through mountains, bogs, 
moffes and rank coverts, where a horfe can- 
not ride; and likewife when hounds happen 
to be at a lofs or fault in fuch grounds, a 
‘huntfman ought to quit his horfe, and run 
diretly towards the hounds, in order to 
help them to make a recovery ;, for I have 
often hunted in fuch ground, ‘as that (in a 
_- day’s hunting) I have been obliged to run 
as much or more on foot than I could ride, 
otherwife 1 had infallibly left my game, 
baulked my hounds, and difappointed the 
gentlemen in the fielda hunting. 
That a huntiman, the lighter in perfon is 


the better, I need fay no more than only this,. 
that: 


Dige, 

that every man that knows a horfe, knows 
he goes fafter with eight ftone than ten, with 
ten thantwelve; and confequently, holds his 
galloping the longer the lighter he rides, fo 
that what is meant by lightnefs, is in the hor- 
fes behalf; for the lighter the huntfman rides, 
he keeps the nearer his hounds, and certainly 
the more like to kill his game. 

For a huntfman to have a good voice, and 
to blow a horn well, is convenient both for 
men and hounds to hear at a diftance, and 
alfo when hounds run in a cover where they 
make a good cry, the mouths or voices of 
the huntfmen, and the horns, are a concert to 
it, and doth in a great meafure improve the 
mufick, the cry of the hounds, horns, and 
huntfman, being part of the diverfion ; be- 
fides a good voice, and to blow a horn well, 
helps to mak+ a huntfman agreeable in the 
field. 

That it is neceflary ahuntfman fhould have 
a good fhare of fenfe and reafon, is certain, 
for finding game, repairing faults, and mak- 
ing recoveries, is all reafon ; tho’ fome gen- 
tlemen may fancy, that if aman can blowa 
horn well, ride a horfe, and fpeak to hounds, 
he is fit to be a huntfman: But truly he is 
miftaken, for to be a compleat huntfman, is 
never to be learned by any certain rule, but 


only 
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i only, by a man’s own wit or fenfe, reflecting 
- on his experience and repeated practice, by 
 yeafon of the various accidents that may bring 
hounds to a lofs, as in the alteration of 
is grounds, as woods, mofles, mountains, 
bogs, plain grounds, high-ways, plowed 
ground, &c.  Alfo loffes occafioned by 
iil changing of game, or horfes, cattle, fheep 
or goats foyling the ground, or other dogs 
"sunning the game before hounds, as alfo, 
difference in foils, as feas, loughs, rivers, 
' ebbings or flowings of tides, rivers that are 
dead ftill water, or run with a rapid motion, 
or ftrong ftream, fome rivers grown over or 
covered with rank woods, fome running over 
fteep rocks and precipices ; there are more 
than a hundred ways to bring hounds to a 
- Jofs, for which I can prefcribe no remedy here, 
‘only tell you, it will require the help of an in- 
‘genious man, and of quick fenfe; firft to 
judge the caufe, fuddenly to prefcribe a re- 
_ -medy, and prefently to make trial, by caiting 
_ the hounds accordingly, for every day’s prac- 

tice will find fomething new, 
~ That ahuntfman ought not to make a cuf- 
tom of being drunk, and fo become a fot, is 
"what every man owns but a drunkard, for it 
_ is, ia my thought, a crime in a mafter, and 
_» much more unbecoming in a fervant: I 
i: might 
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might employ two or three fheets on this 
fubject, but did I write ten, I fear it would 
prove to no more purpofe than what I have 
wrote, which will only be laughed at by fuch 
as love the practice: Befides, example hath 
ever been more prevalent than precept, and 
tho’ men do daily fee the ill effeéts of drun- 
kennefs,, yet they are not deterred from it 
in the leaft. I will end this drunken fubject 
with relating to my brother huntfman the 
true fate of one man whom I knew to be a 
very good huntfman and in a very good fer- 
vice ; he firft drank himfelf out of his expert . 
fenfe, fecondly, out of his money, thirdly, 
out of his fervice, and confequently out of 
his bread ; fourthly, out of his reputation, 
fifthly, out of his health, and laftly, out of 
his life; nay, and that without ever looking 
before him to confider where he was going, 
or what he was doing, notwithftanding he 
was daily reprimanded for it. 

That a huntfman ought to be an early rifer 
is what every man who ever was a hunting 
knows : It is true, a Buck ina park may be 
found at any time of the day, or if a gentle- 
man live contiguoufly to Hare-hunting, he 
need not rife early for that; but finding of 
all other game requires to be early in the 
field : But whatever the game is, a huntfman 

ought 
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ought to rife early, to have his horfe and 
founds in readinefs, his horn, whip and 
couples, fo that he may be ready ina minute’s 
warning, when his lord or mafter commands. 
A huntfman ought to be patient in the 
finding of game ; when he hath tried all the 
woods, coverts, fields or mountains, where 
he had the greateft profpec of finding, and 
tho’ he fails, he muft not be impatient at his 
misfortune, but try forward ftill in the moft 
Jikely ground, and never defpond of finding 
game ; as alfo at a lofs, when hounds do 
chance’ to: make a fault or loofe game; a 
puntlman ought to be patient in trying all 
ound with his hounds to make a recovery, 
and if he mifs the firft time, to go a fecond, 
and fo a third time, in a wider compafs, and 
if all fail, he ought to think of fome other 
method for a recovery, which may be per- 
“haps by trying up and down fome river, or 
forwards to fome other covert, whither he 
| might fappofe the game was making, before 
he came to the lofs; or perhaps to fome 
| (moift cool ground, in which (if it be hot dry 
_ ‘weather) they will be | more apt to hit the 
 feent : And if all thefe trials fail, fo that the 
* gentlemen and company believe the game 
clearly loft, yet the huntfman ought to have 
a further project in his head for a recovery, 
i and 
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and immediately put it to a trial, tho’ it re 
quire pains : 1 have by a laft trial fo recover- 
ed my game often and killed it, after the gen- 
tlemen and company have difperfed and gone 
off the field ; when'a huntfman is impatient 
at his misfortunes, it makes him uneafy, fo 
‘that he hath not prefence of mind to take re- 
gular methods (according to the nature of 
the lofs) for a recovery. 

That a huntfman ought to be careful, may, 
by many inftances, be made appear. Firft he 
ought to be careful that his kennel be kept 
clean, his hounds well and duly fed and kept - 
in good plight ; that is, in good wind, and 
good command; he ought alfo to be careful 

to obferve his mafter’s orders, what time he 
fhould go to the field, what hounds he fhould 
‘take, what horfe he fhould ride, what ground | 
he defighs to hunt in, and to endeavour 
to purfue the orders accordingly ; he ought 
when in the field, to be careful in trying fuch 
grounds as he expeéts to find game in; he 
ought when the gameis found, to ufe all man- 
ner of care for the accomplifhing his {port to 
‘the fatisfaction of his lord or mafter, and the 
gentlemen in the field; he!ought to,confider, 
that perhaps feveral lords and gentlemen a 
hunting, depend on his care and manage- 
ment for their fport, and they ought not by 
his 


ONE 
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neglect or careleffnefs to be difappointed. 
have feen feveral gentlemen in the field a 
hunting, and when the hounds have had moft 
Heed of help, the huntfman who fhould 
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have been aiding to them, ftanding or fitting 


half a mile off them ona hill, diverting him- 
{elf with jefts and other difcourfe, notrelating 
to the hunting, or any part of it, and fo loft 
the game, difappointed a great many gentle- 
nen, and all unconcernedly : a hunt{man 
ho hath the care of a field ought in time of 
nting to have no other word in his mouth, 
or thought in his head, but what may tend 
the accomplithing of his bufinefs, that is, 
wing the gentlemen {port, and killing | 
game, but after the death, the hunting 

e, and care over, what diverfion you 


dful property yet mentioned, for floth and 
ene{s is contrary to the bufinefs of a huntf- 
n, at all times, and all occafions, and is 
 greateft enemy to his fuccefs 5 for if floth- 
or idle when in the field a hunting, he’ll 
ie on the ourfide of a bog or covert where | 
expedts to find game; but if a painful 
in, he will fpare no pains, but will alight 
d give his horfe to fome in the company, 


‘and go on foot through the moft likely pare 
A of 
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of the covert, if it were two or three miles, 
through woods, bogs, or mountains where he 
expects game; and by the fame rulea flothful 
fellow will fit on horfeback, when his hounds 
are at a fault, in fuch ground where he can- 
not ride ; whereas a painful man would run 
a foot to help his hounds on fuch occafion, 
being at a lofs or fault in either finding or 
hunting. It is neceffary a huntfman take 
great pains in running a foot if occafion, 
where he could not ride, and truly, if a very 
willing painful man, it ought to atone for 
another fault. 4 

That a huntfman ought to be humbly obe- 
dient to his mafter, is clear, it being the 
duty of every fervant; but what I. mean by it 
is in the field, for fuppofe that either in find- 
ing ‘or hunting, a lord or gentleman orders 
the huntfman to draw over fuch a piece of 
ground with his hounds, the huntfman be- 
. lieves another way to be moft likely, which 
he may tell his mafter with his reafons ; but 
if his mafter do not think them fufficient, the 
huntfman is to fubmit, and go according to 
his mafter’s order, in all humility and obe- 
’ dience. 

It is neceffary for a huntfman without all 
manner of pride to be humble and obliging to 
all gentlemen, for it is by fuch that he lives ; 

if 
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f he deferves it, they are daily giving him 
noney when hunting, and if he be an oblig- 
g humble man, and happens to be out of 
vice, gentlemen who know him, will be 
\t to fpeak for him, and introduce him to 
e fervice of fome other gentleman who 
wants a hunt(man. 

{have obferved when gentlemen are in 
e field, they commonly are very familiar 
th huntfmen, and often talking to them in 
Jation to the hounds, or game they hunt, 


are all fellows at foot-ball"; and fo, prefump- 
 tuoufly, intrude, and throw themfelves into 
“fuch gentlemen’s company at unfeafonable 
ti mes, fo that gentlemen in fuch cafes muft 
“either feem fhy in the field to fuch fellows, 
r feverely check fuch their impertinence 5 
ferefore it were more becoming a huntf- 
“man not to caft himfelf in fuch a cafe into 

sentlemen’s company unlefs defired. 
have in the fhorteft manner handled the 
forementioned particulars, and have by fe- 
‘al inftances made plain that a huntfman 
ught to have every of the faid qualificati- 
s, efpeciaily care and pains, of which I will 
“fpeak a little further in general. 
Si That 
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That he ought to be careful is not to be 
queftioned, being part of his duty, and that 
for which he receives wages, he ought there- 
fore to fee his kennel clean, give his hounds 
meat, air, and exercife in due feafon, it 
being a thame for a huntfman to have a 
nafty and dirty kennel, when any gentleman 
comes to fee his hounds in it. Befides 
hounds, without airing or exercife, are confe- 
quently out of command, and that huntf- 
man who hath no other bufinefs, but to take 
care of a pack of hounds, and hath not 
them under command, doth not deferve his 
wages, for he ought to command them in 
the kennel, and even at their meat, as alfo 
in their airing: if any hound be fo rude as 
not to be commanded, he ought to couple 
him up, and beat him feverely with a rating 
word fuitable to his offence, and after two or 
three times beating, he would tremble to 
hear the word of rating ; a huntfman ought 
to be very indulgent to his hounds, and 
familiar with them, clapping, cherifhing and 
encouraging. them for. well doing, likewife 
rating them and beating them feverely 
when guilty of a fault, He ought to be 
indulgent and kind to his hounds, to the 
end that they may love him better than any 
other man, and know and diftinguifh his 
voice, 
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e, and horn, from that of another, and 
ing all other company may follow him 
erever he goes, or calls them, for the 
kinder he is to them, and the more fami- 
i ir with them, the better they will love 
“him, and confequently be the fooner brought 
der command: For certainly where a 
an will be loving to a hound and familiar 
th him, fo as to make a hound have a more 
an ordinary love for him, with pains regu- 
y made ufe of, he may make fuch a hound 
r exceed the common practice of hounds ; 
a hound that loves a man extraordinary 
ell, need. never be beaten more than once 
“twice for a fault, before he will be re- 
cd imed from it, and quit it; for if it be feafon- 
ably done, that is, beaten when and where 
‘he commits the fault; a hound by being 
ten with a man, comes to know what he 
ays, and what he would have him do. 
é ‘ I have obferved huntfmen when hounds 
we been hunting the right game, to have 
cafion to ftop them till gentlemen came 
or perhaps till fome hounds were got up 
at were fallen behind, or caft out by fome 
ident, to have ftopped them with the word 
arr, and whipping and beating as feverely, 


Sif running at fheep, or the wrong game, 
: and 
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and by fuch irregular methods, hounds fhall 
never know when to ftop, or when not: In 
fuch a cafe, a huntfman fhould ride before 
his hounds, faying, jfop bounds, jtop, flop, a 
little, foft; and when they are ftopt, he 
fhould encourage them, faying, well done, 
well done, foft a litile, foft, and keep them 
there with fuch encouraging words, till the 
gentlemen or hounds were got up, that he 
gave them liberty to go on ;_ on the contra- 
ry, when hounds hunt wrong game, the 
huntfman fhould ftop or rate them with a 
countenance more fevere, as warr rajcal,’ 
warr hare, or warr Joeep, and then couple 
them up, and beat them feverely.: 

I have obferved, that any gentleman or 
countryman, who hath kept two or three 
couple of hounds of his own, and hunted 
them two or three years himfelf, underftands 
the finding of game, and the managing of 
hounds, and is able to give a better defcrip- 
tion of hounds and game, than fome huntf- 
‘men who have ferved a gentleman in that 
office or employment for twenty years toge- 
ther, and perhaps hunted twenty couple of 
hounds for the whole time. : 

Brother huntfmen, I have in a2 few lines 
told you how you ought to be qualified, if 

you 
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You undertake the employment or fervice of a 
Wistiman toa lord or gentleman ; if youare 
ie already qualified, and a complete huntfman (as 
po doubt fevers] are) as he who is not fick, 
needs no phyfician, look on this as not di- 
rected to you, but to the younger and lefs 
__ experienced huntfman. 
hit And whoever is fo, I advife you to examine 
" yourfelf duly, and find, (by perufing this) 
| Which of the aforefaid qualifications you 
want, and refolve to {pare no labour or 
" pains in making yourfelf capable of what 
_ you want, obferving at all times to make 
remarks in your mind, or note down every 
accident that happens extraordinary, as to 
a ‘the finding of game, the lofing of game, or 
the making of recoveries, both on accidental 
 fudden lofles, and on cold dead loffes, always 
_ confidering, what was the real caufe of find- 
ing, lofing, or recovering ; and when at any 
"time after that any fuch thing happens, re- 
i collec your memory, how you found game 
_ in fuch a place, and how, or by what means 
you came to fuch a lofs, and made fuch a 
"recovery, and by the fame rule or method 
i immediately put into practice, you may per- 
haps find game, or retrieve 4 cold lofs ; but 
_ whatever you do, mind that you fpare no | 
_ pains, fo far as time will allow you, either 
in 
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in finding of game, hunting, or recovering 
a lofs, for taking extraordinary pain freely is 
a great virtue in hunting ; and be fure that 
you endeavour to reclaim yourfelf from all 
fuch vice, as may be a hinderance to you, in 
making yourfelf a mafter of that noble art 
of being an expert huntfman. 

Learn rather, to fill your born than empty 
your bottle. Chufe rather to frequent your 
kennel, and there make yourfelf familiar 
with your hounds than to frequent ale- 
houfes, and there be familiar with drun- 
ken companions; value yourfelf more 
for dexteroufly recovering a defperate cold 
lofs, than for making ten of your pot 
companions drunk ; for except covetoufnefs, 
there is no vice fo much an enemy to hunting 
as drunkennefs and floth ; therefore fhake 
off both, and allow the time (formerly fo loft) 
for the future to be fpent in taking care of 
your hounds, and bringing them under com- 
mand. 

Whatever ufe you make of thefe inftructi- 
ons or advice here given, I affure you I had 
no other end in writing, but your benefit and 
advantage, and the retrieving of that 
moft noble and innocent diverfion, hunting, 
which hath in thofe two laft ages loft confider- 
ably, and given ground to the infults of 

thofe 
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; you defire to be an expert huntfman, fix your 
" fefolution to maintain a vigorous war againft 
‘them, and arm yourfelf fo againit their af- 


uF 
_ faults, that they, proving ineffe@tual, may 
~ leave you in the poffeffion of a glorious vic- 
tory. 
_ When in the field a hunting, endeavour to 
jmitate what you fee good huntfmen do 5 ob- 
 ferve the motion, and behaviour of every 
huntfman, think no fhame to learn from 
Hi ti any, for you may chance to learn one parti- 
cular matter from one, who is not fo good 
a huntfman as yourfelf, and fo by retaining 
every obfervation, you will in time find, by 
_ your own experience, what is neceflary, and 
what is not ; to conclude, you who are not 
yet an experienced hunt{man, pray learn. to 
be fo, before you give a too rafh opinion of 
_ what I have here wrote: And you who are 
expert already, to whom this is not intended, 
befeech you only judge of what is here with 
at impartiality and confideration, as if you 
ere to write and I to judge. ‘ ; 
_ As to difeafes in hounds, there are faid to 
e only three forts that generally prove mor- 
] and troublefome, viz. Madnefs, Mange, 
and Convulfions, or Falling-ficknefs. 
Hits} D To 
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To prevent madnefs, when your whelps 
are three or four days old, with your finger 
aiid thumb twift the end off their fterns long 
or fhort as you pleafe, and you fhall find a 
long ftring will follow it, which is faid to bea 
means to prevent madnefs; fome are of opi- 
nion that worming is good, but I never ufed 
it unlefs by chance with a dog that proved ve- 
ry greedy, and yet was lank and poor, if 
right done it is a means to make a dog take 
flefh the better ; every man knows how to do 
it, by cutting it along on each underfide of 
the tongue ; and putting an awloraneedle | 
threaded under it, and fo raifing it up and cut- 
ting or taking it away; while you hunt 
hounds twice a week, and feed them mode- 
rately they will very feldom go mad, unlefs 
bit by a,mad-dog, and I ufed no other re- 
medy than what is mentioned, only much - 
exercife by continual hunting, which I take 
to be the beft help to prevent madnefs, and 
I obferve fome men in going into the field, or 
in coming home or travelling with hounds, 
if ‘they chance to fee a cur dog, will fet all 
their hounds on him, and encourage them, 
which is very inconvenient for feveral rea- 
fons, but efpecially fur madnefs ; for I have 
‘feveral times known ‘hounds bit by fuch 
means, turned mad, the dog they run at 

being 
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being mad. If you know a hound to be bit 
| bya mad dog, tie him up immediately, fo 
ashe can do no hurt, and feed him there 
i for amonth, or five weeks, if he do not take 
the madnefs ; but if you obferve any alterati- 
ons in him, fhoot him to prevent mifchief ; 
no dog that takes it can be cured, tho’ every 
hound bit by a mad-dog will not dye, nor go 
mad, for I have had two couple bit at one 
time by one dog, and but one took the mad- 
 nefs; at another time I had a couple and a 
half bit, and but one lived or miffed the mad- 
" nefs, the poifon which effects this is a hu- 
ik - mour falling from the brain to the teeth, and 
i -when the leaft of this venomous moifture gets 
| into the blood of a found dog, it infects all. 
Some men are pleafed to fay that there are 
 fixteen forts of madnefs, which I-cannot dif- 
__. prove; yet in my opinion nothing can be pro- 
 perly called madnefs, but that which enrages 
abound fo ashe bitesmen, cattle, dogs, &c. 
And contrary to his common nature, and 
~ ufual cuftom (when well) runs from his maf 
i ter or the houfe where he was kept; for ex- 
ample, fome hounds take a gaping with their 
mouths, and will fcrape at their mouth, 
as if they had a bone in the throat, 
yet will never offer to bite, or be rude to 
their mafter, but will be fenfible, and civil, 
till death, which I believe to bea dead pal- 
D2 fy, 
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fy, that feizes them in the head ; likewifea 
hound will take a lanknefs, and thinnefs in 
his body and will die of it, which 1 believe 
to be a founder, or decay in the guts, tho’ 


it is called the lank madnefs, and confequent- ' 


ly every diftemper a hound dies of, is called 
by fome men a madnefs, which is but a 
mad opinion; for a good mettled hound 
when in the field a hunting, makes his exer- 
cife fo fevere, that it is reafonable to believe 
diftempers may enfue which will kill -him. 


I have had feveral hounds, that, after a hard , 


day’shunting, havein two days took a diftem- 

per, and died the week following, which fure was 

no madnefs, but the effects of over-exercife. 
As to the mange, tho’ it be not fatal, yet 


in effect is incurable, till it have its courfe ; - 


and if an old hound have it feverely, he will 
fearce ever be fo fleet again, for the mange 
is mere jelly of falt humour that lies between 
the fkin and the flefh,’part of which fettles in 
the joints. I have known whelps of three 
months old have it very feverely, hounds kept 
in akennel are more fubject to it, than thofe 
at liberty : To prevent it, keep your kennel 
clean, and plenty of dry ftraw init, for the 
hounds to lie on, and running water efpecial- 
ly after fore hunting. I had notin my time 
ever two couple of hounds troubled with the 
mange, the reafon for it was, in my thought, 


: that 
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; ‘that I. feldom kept my hounds in a kennel, 

and I always took great care of them after fore 
ey, hunting, nor could I ever obferve, or find 
any reafon to aflure me what was the true 
cute of taking the mange, nor get a pre- 
My fent remedy for it; fhavings of pewter is 
is “very good given in butter, or to wafh a hound 
in the lees of foap boiled, or dipping in a 
hot lime-pit, or in the owfe of a tanner’s 
4 fat, or to rub all over with brimftone, and 
train oil, or torun a hot iron through his 
. “fin, i in feveral places ;, but what I have ob- 
 ferved to be moft effe&tual is, to take a lime- 
 ftone hali-burned, and beat it into powder, 
_ mixing it with a little gun-powder, and hogs- 
lard, and after the hound is blooded, give 
him half an ounce of the fhavings of pew- 
ter at twice in a little frefh butter, then rub 
him all over with the lime-ftone, gun- powder, 
and hogs-lard as above ; let him have plenty 
oH of clean ftraw to lye on, and feed him with 


little rye neal boiled in it; fluxing, I be- 
lieve to be the chief cure fot the mange, if 


a The Convulfion-fits, or falling-ficknefs, oc- 
cafioned by hounds running hard, for I fcarce 
ever knew a hound troubled with it, but an 
extraordinary 
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- extraordinary good mettled hound ; fome 
take it in the field, and fome at home after 
hunting isover. I never knew any die in the 
field, but I have had feveral dead at home 
two or three days after a hard chace; when a 
hound hath it he will turn over often, and 
take a ftagoering fo as he cannot ftand, and 
dies commonly on the fourth or fifth day. I 
have in this condition given them glifters, 
bled them, cut off ears, and ftern, yet never 
had any, but one,: who recovered, whether 
by the bleeding or not I know not. The beft 
method to prevent this diftemper is to feed 
well, and lodge them warm, and dry, after 
hunting. 


TO 
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TO THE 


MY LORD, 
. Ta AT elevated generofity and true noblene/s 
of pirit, which all the world fo july admire 
in your lordjhip, in nothing more appears, than 
in that exalted paffion you have for bunting the 
tag, a creature fo lofty, fo bold, fo fwift, fo 
very way fitted for the object of manly pleafure, 
hat,the chace of him bas ever been efteemed the 
_ moft gay, the moft daring, and the moft gene- 
_ rous of ali chafes ; methinks I fee your lor d/bip 
inal the beroick pleafant airs of that diverfion, 
— ftanding erett in your faddle, ballowing to your 
bounds, your wig wafted by the winds, your 
ges fparkling with gladfome joy, and your whole 
ye mein expanded, as it were opened out, thrown 
abroad to the exulting extafy: Pardon, my lord, 
thee unguarded exprefions, in Joewing your 
{ f lordjbip 
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lordfbip to the world in all your loofe of pleasure 
I do it, my lord, becaufe there is a greatnefs in 
it which little, narrow contracted fouls are not 
capable of, and I hope to fee your lord/bip often 
upon your own mountains at this charming di- 
verfion, where you have the nobleft berd of 
Stags now in this kingdom, and many of them 
too great to fall before any, but your lordfhip : 
The following effay om this fubjeét, is as juftly 
your lordjbip’s as is, 


My Lorp, 
Your Lordfbip’s moft devoted, | 
And obedient fervant, _ : 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 
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Or STAG-HUNTING. 


"killed a hind in the latter end of Auguft, 


M 


that had a calfin her, and was within four- 


hind a year, and fometimes two ;; fora hind 
that is wild, and at large in a country, ve- 
ry feldom hath a calf oftner than every other 
year, but if fhe chanced to have a calf for 
. years together, fhe certainly proves bar- 
ren the third ; a hind in a park or pad- 
~ dock where deer are tame, and well fed in 
the winter, will have calves for three years 
together; a female calf commonly keeps 
~ with the hind, tll fhe be three years old ; 
- amale calf generally leaves her at two, then 
he puts up his fecond head, when he comes 
tobe five years old, he never fails to mew 
his head in March, if it be a good winter, 
_-and an early fpring, then he mews the foon- 
er, but if a bad, the later. Stags mew their 
heads without refpeét to the place, tho’ fome 
a D5 authors 


teen days of calving. The calf follows the j 
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authors are pleafed to fay, that they hide 
their heads in the earth, but they are mif- 
taken, for want of experience ;. the ftag in- 
deed frequents the moft wet, boggy, fenny 
ground, and therefore for the moft part mews 
in fuch places ; he will go twenty miles to 
rutt, and will {wim great waters, if they are 
in his way, efpecially when to get into any 
ifland, park, or other ground where he hath 
been before, and when rutt is over, will 
withdraw again into the ground from whence 
he came, 

A Stag is a beaft that fwims incomparably 
well, and takes any broad or deep water very 
boldly ; yea, I have known a Stag when 
hunted into Lough- Neaghin Ireland,(which is 
frefh water) to have {wam at leaft two miles 
from any fhore, directly into the water, and 
broke water five miles from the place he took 
foil, altho’ I have very often feen Stags, 
when hunted to foil, to drown themfelves, 
and no dog near them, yea, feveral times, 
and not one hundred paces from fhore; and 
the caufe, asI apprehended, proceeded from 
the roughnefs of the water; I have likewife 
feen feveral, both Stags and Bucks, fink to 
the bottom (not when they drowned of them- 
felves as aforefaid) but when the hounds have 
feized them in the water, and got upon them, 

and 
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and drowned them ; then the remedy is, if 
_ in deep water, to order your horfe to be walk- 
_ ed, and fit down, and have patience for 
two or three hours, and he will rife to the 
top of the water of himéelf, if not intangled 
or faft at the bottom ; the reafon that L al- 
ways believed for it is, that as foon as he is 
clear cold, there rifes a kind of {welling in 
his body, which infallibly heaves him to the 
_ top of the water ; I have often lain down to 
_ fleep on the fhore, and the hounds about me, 
and ordered my boy to walk my horfe, and - 
__ obferve the place, and he hath had the deer 
4 it on fhore before he hath awaked me; {0 foon 
_ ashe moves to the top of the. water, he 
_ drives before the wind; where it happens to 
be fhallow water of two or three fathom, I 
have marked the place exactly, and with a 
boat and a long pole have moved him below, 
and he would come up to the top without 
waiting for his cooling. 
[have read feveral authors who treat of © 
 Stag-hunting, who fay they have hunted 
Stags into the fea, that fwam four or five 
, leagues, and have been taken up by fifher- 
men. ‘Truly, I believe, a Stag, when hunt- 
ed to foil, and got paft his knowledge, might 
wander, and be carried by the water, that 
is, by wind or tide; for I have hunted fe- 
veral 
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veral Stags into foil that have not been three 
miles from fhore, where they have loft them- 
felves, and been fwimming backwards and 
forwards, not knowing where they were, until 
a boat hath gone for them and brought them 
to land. I once hunted a Stag into foil in 
very calm weather, and he fwam one hun- 
dred paces one way, and perhaps the fame 
way back again, fometimes he would fwim a 
great ring round about, fo I got a boat and 
went to him, but he never minded me; I 
handled him, and found him but a young 
deer, and really no venifon, fo fometimes I © 
led, and fometimes drove him towards the 
fhore, till he found bottom, then he ftood 
and would not go afhore, tho’ within thirty 
paces of dry land ; when I went to move 
him, he made ftraight at me, and would not 
give way one foot. I left him, thinking when 
he faw nothing to annoy him, he would come | 
afhore of himfelf; but contrary to my expec- 
tation, next morning I found him dead with- 
in ten paces of where I left him. 

I could produce a great many more inftan- 
ces to prove that a Stag when hunted, fwims 
out of his knowledge, and lofeth himfelf : 
For the nature of a Stag is by water as by 
land, a ftupid ftubborn beaft whe» difturb- 
ed, or hunted to bay. Hunt a Stag out of 
his 
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s covert, and the ground that he is ac- 
ainted with, and he hath no regard whi- 


- while he is able to run, even through towns 
_ and villages, if they happen in his way ; un- 

_ lefs he chance to be ftopt with men or dogs, 
he will not ftop, or fink any where while he 
' jg able to trot, unlefs he ftay a while to cool 
 himfelf in fome river or lough lying in his 
way. I knew a Stag only difturbed by a cur- 
dog, that did not follow him a quarter of a 
_ mile from the place he unharboured him, 
tun twelve miles into the plain country, 
where he was at laft pulled down by maitiffs, 
and fo killed. Several accidents of this na- 
ture I have feen with Stags both by land and 
' water, fo that I have very good reafon to 
_ believe, and be fatisfied that a Stag, when 
he hath either run or fwam till he is out of 
 -his knowledge, he goes on without any re- 
_ gard either to the place, or his own fafety. I 
know and own that where a Stag hath ac- 
quaintance with other ground, and deer in 
another foreft or covert, ten or twenty miles 
from where he is unharboured, he will run 
that with a great deal of care, and wil] beat 
- foil if he lights upon it, in his road, and 
_ keep a river for a mile or two together, and 
will ply the moft obfcure ground, all the yi 
e 
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he runs, yea, and fometimes if he finds the 
hounds ftick to him in thofe grounds with 
which he was formerly acquainted, he will 
endeavour to go back, as far as he is able 
towards the grounds where he was unhar- 
boured, and truly when a gentleman with a 
good pack of hounds meets with fuch a deer, 
it is the fineft of chaces; you mutt believe 
that this deer runs the ground that he is ac- 
quainted with, with true caution, and isa 
different cafe from a ftag that is running 
ftrange ground, and clear out of his ele- 
ment. 

The ftag and hind are faid to live very © 
long, and truly I believe they do, if they 
are at large in a fenny woody country, or 
mountain, or foreft, unconfined, but in 
a park with plenty of deer, they do not ge- 
nerally live fo long, and it is the very fame 
cafe with fallow-deer, tho’ I do not believe 
a fallow-deer will live fo long as a red-deer ; 
take a red-deer’s calf before he has any horns, 
and geld him, and he fhall never have any 3 
likewife geld a ftag when he hath horns, and 
be it at what time of the year foever, he 
will, if he lives, in three weeks or a month’s 
time, infallibly caft his horns, and fo new 
one’s grow up, which he fhall never caft 
nor fray, but will always have a velvet head, 

unlefs 
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Sislete running through buthes, or rank co- 
‘ vert, do tear off the velvet, or fome part of 


Both red and fallow-deer, do stad and fee 
_ incomparably well, when they are quiet at 
- their food ; but crack a ftick, or make the 
- deaft peiley and they prefently hear it, and 
4 ‘fiand at gaze, and then if you move your 
hand they’ll fee it; when running or hunted, 
; they neither hear or fee fo well, if they have 
- the wind, they will wind a man a great way 
off. The ftag is fure (if it be a good feafon) 
to mew or caft his head, in March, if he 
be an old deer, and never fails to be full 
_ fummed in the middle of July, that is, his 
"head is grown up to full perfection, as large 
as it will be that year ; but to {peak the truth, 
) I never faw any ftag gent venifon, before 


| te preferved ; but a barren or dry hind in 
- feafon, though not fo fat, is much better, 
and more delicious venifon. 
- You may hunt the ftag from the firft of 
June to the laft of September, for tho’ an 
old ftag’s head is up at the latter end of 
. May, (as I before obferved) his venifon is not 
i H in feafon till the middle of Auguft, and con- 
 tinues only till the laft of September, tho’ 
every 
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every year is not alike, for there are fourteen 
days difference, between a good early fea- 
fon, and a bad, and late; the hind is in 
feafon in the latter end of Auguft, and if the | 
lie quiet in a dry country and good pafture, 
continues till near Candlemafs. 

When the Stag’s head is full fammed, and 
grown hard, then he frays it, that is, he 
rubs off the velvet: where a ftag lies at quiet 
all the fummer, he hath always in fome moift 
piece of ground, a broken place in the earth, 
Where the water doth ftand, and either bog 
or clay, all wrought to mortar, where he ~ 
wallows every day like a hog, which is pro- 
perly called going to fieep, and he general. 
ly comes there every day, and will throw 
himfelf in as if you would throw in a block, 
aid there he will lie a confiderable time, firft 
on one fide, and then on the other, ftriking 
his horns into the earth, and fhaking his 
head ; his going out of that place is called 
breaking ; when he breaks, he ftands up in 
the aforefaid hole-or bog, and leaps as far as 
he can poflibly out of it, then fhakes him- 
felf, and walks to his harbour. 

He goes to rut about the 20th of Septem- 
ber, and by Michaelmas, he begins to pur- 
fue the rut vigoroufly, and never eats at all, 
but continually follows the hinds, and will 


go 
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go wandering to and fro, always holding up 
his head, and bellowing with fuch a hideous 
Joud voice, that you may hear him two miles 
in acalm night ; he continues at rut feven or 
eight weeks. 
As to his virtue, his venifon, if well 
dreffed, is fit for a prince ; his horns are ve- 
sy good for feveral ufes ;his fkin (in my opi- 
pion) makes not fo good leather, as the 
bucks, though more efteemed ; his fat which 
is called fuet, is very good, and much de- 
fired by the apothecary, but his marrow is 
much better for any ach or pain; his pizzle is 
faid to be of great virtue; and there is al- 
fo a pretty large grizzle or bone in his heart, 
that is very much efteemed by the apothe- 
aries. ‘ ig) 


e proper Seafon for Stag-bunting, with the 
beft Manner how to bunt him. 


~LHE feafon to hunt the Stag, if for fport 
or pleafure, begins in June : but his venifon 
is not in feafon till Auguft. The firft and 
chief bufinefs in ftag-hunting, is unharbour- 
ing, and finding, fo you are firft to confider 
‘what fort of country it is you hunt in; if ina 
mountainy 
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mountainy country, and no covert but 
heath, and mountain, then the higheft, and 
rougheft mountain is the likelieft place to 
find him; for a ftag will harbour on the 
very top of a high mountain, or often on 
the fouth-eaft fide of it, for the comfort of 
the morning-fun, and will go two or three 
miles (if in Auguft or September) to take 
his food in corn-fields, near the fkirt of the 
mountain ; but in the firft place, I would ad- 
vife you to inform yourfelf the beft way you 
can from the country people, what mountain 
the deer are ofteneft feen upon ; in the next 
place you have four ways of information, 
when in the ground where the deer do fre- 
quent, firft by the flot ; fecondly the fraying- 
ftocks, (that is) where he frays, and rubs his 
head; thirdly, the fteeps where he wallows 
in the mire, which will be in fome mofs- 
hole or moift boggy place; the fourth by 
his fewmets (that is) his ordure or dung; as 
to his flot, you muft be very careful to ob- 
ferve, whether the ftag hath been running 
or walking, and whether he hatha large flot; 
but if you can find the marks of his dew- 
claps, then you may judge certainly, for if an 
old ftag they will be both large and wide ; 
as for his fraying-ftocks, where ftags are, in 
the latter end of July, Auguft, and Septem- 

ber, 
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, they are infallibly rubbing their heads 
int any fuch fort of fmall tree, as will 
pend a little, and do beat all the bark off it, 
{pecially in the month of September, they 
‘peat very much’; by this mark you may be 
fare that it is a male deer, the larger and 
ftronger the tree is, where he hath frayed, 
he more likely to be an old deer, for tho’ 
an old deer does fometimes fray on a {mall 
ftick, yet a young deer does never fray on a 
thick tree; in a mountain, where a fag can 
find no tree he frays on a rock, and fome- 
times on willows that grow by the fide of 
little brooks, as alfo againft banks of earth ; 
and young deer will fray upon tufts of 
heath; as to his fteeps, if you find them, 
you may likewife affure yourfelf it is a male 
deer, and commonly you are fure to find 
his flot there, and often the mark of his 
horns ; as to his fewmets they are much {larger 
n that of a hind and knotted, and gilded 
with flime, but in all thefe marks, and 
ens there muft always be fomething left 
9 the knowledge and judgment of the huntf- 
man. i 
Reif there be many mountains nigh to- 
her, your beft way will be to place a man 
or two with a couple of hounds on every 
Mountain, where you have any reafon to be- 
a lieve 
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lieve the ftag will take a head, and order 
thofe you fend, to ftand fo as to have a prof. 
pect of the rivers, and brooks that defcend 
from the mountains, for moft commonly 
when a deer is hunted, he takes the advan- 
tage of a river to fall down from the moun. 
tain by, and fometimes he keeps at {oil 
within the river, and fometimes by the river’s 
fide, and keep only two or three couple 
of your ftauncheft hounds with your- 
felf and one or two of the country fellows 
that live near, and one of your own who can 
help you to rate a hound if wrong, and go in 
the morning early in calm weather if poffible, 
for wind is a great hindrance in hunting, 
efpecially on mountains ; you muft confider 
that if there be any great covert near the 
mountain, or far off, that you have reafon to 
believe the deer may fly to, place a relay ac- 
cordingly, fo as to fee that ifa ftag takes a 
head that way, likewife inform yourfelf what 
great waters, loughs, or rivers are near the 
mountain, for;commonly a ftag will, when 
hunted, go to foil in one of thefe waters; the 
moft material thing in fuch a country is find- 
ing a deer, and getting your hounds in toge- 
ther, and next to keep in ery of your hounds, 
for without help in fuch a country where ’ 
loughs 
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o ighs and great rivers are, a ftag may baf- 
fle a good pack of hounds, 

| Think it not ftrange, that a fag will, to 
cool himfelf, fometimes keep at foil in a river 
fo a mile or more, when he hath got a head 
own the water, unlefs he come to fome rock 
‘or precipice that he cannot get over, and muft 
break water ; but when you come at fuch a 
water, and find that by his heading into the 
water, or by the pointing or crying of the 
hounds, or, by the fpraints of water on the 
fione, or by any mark that you are fure 
he is down the water; if two huntfmen, get 
‘one on each fide the river, and draw the 
‘hounds at leifure down each fide, (for by 


hounds to great lofs; if but one huntfman, 
take that fide of the river where you have 


hounds will be apt to beat or try over the 
‘river, and fo you can hardly mifs where he 
ha th broke water ; my reafon to defire you 
to keep near the water-fide, is, left you 
Mhould mifs or overfhoot him at foil, as 
cewife keeping near the river fide will en- 
“courage fome of your hounds to keep the 
‘other fide of the water, tho’ if a deer have 
broke water, your hounds will be apt to hit it 
f further 
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further from the river-fide than fo near, 
becaufe of the water that may fall from him 
and fill his flet at coming out of the river ; 
yet notwithftanding, for the aforefaid reafons, 
I think it beft to keep near the river-fide. 

When a ftag is in a foreft or covert where 
he is acquainted, he will (to cool himfelf) 
beat foil often and ufe what policy he hath 
there (which is not much) but if in ftrange 
ground, he will ftay no longer than to cool 
himfelf in fuch a river or water.as happens 
ftraight before him, until he be fo weak, as 
that he is not able to run farther, and then 
he will keep a river or lough while he is 
‘able to fwim ; but, if poffible, keep ftill 
near your hounds, as well to help them at 
foil, as if it happen that they come into a 
high-way, plowed-land, or a great flock of 
‘fheep or cattle, which may be the occafion of 
hounds being at a lofs fometimes, efpecially 
in hot weather, 

When a flag can run no longer, he gene- 
rally ftands at bay; if his head is hard, then 
let both men and hounds have a care. 

Here is one material point which a huntf- 
man or gentleman ought to obferve, that is, 
if you are in with your hounds, and can poffi- 
bly be fure to be as foon at the ftag as the 
hounds, if fo alight and feize him by the 

hind 
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hind leg, and then get to his beam, and fo 
‘you Will (when he is weak run) command 
as you pleafe; it is eafier and fafer to 
e five brace of ftags at firft, when the 
nds come to him or them, than one ftag 


“that he can beat off the hounds, tho’ 
“many men when they come up fo to the 
hounds and deer, will ftand by waiting for 
the company *s coming up, and fo finds by 
having too much time, that he can make 
‘both the hounds and men give way, and 
be fure they muft come-in with danger that 
f do feize him after that ; but when it hap- 
pens fo, if there be any bufh, wood, or co- 
“vert near the deer, come as nigh him as you 
ean with a hanger or {word drawn in your 
nd and cut his ham.ftrings, and then he 
hall: not be able to hurt man or dog ; if you 
“cannot by the help of covert come fo nigh 
“him, then encourage all your hounds and go © 
aight to him, and when the hounds ob- 
e your approach towards him, they will 
the bolder, and perhaps pinch and feize 
m, and then when he minds the hounds 
oft, come you up, and either feize him, or 
his ham-ftrings ; if you feize, the hounds 
li feize and aflift you, and likewife the 
en. 
| I have 
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I have been at the death of a hundred 
brace of ftags, and did continually by thefe 
means aforefaid feize them, obferving always 
the firft opportunity as the beft and fafett ; 
tho’ .at any time the danger is not fo great 
as it appears ; for when a ftag is run fo weak 
that he is forced to ftand at bay, he hath no 
great ftrength to do any hurt, if a man be 
quick and careful: Sometimes a deer will 
break bay, and if fo, follow as faft as you 
can, and when he runs from you, the hounds 
will pinch and feize him, then feize with the 
hounds if you can, and fo you come into him 
fafe. 1 have waded into the water where it 
was fhallow, to a ftag that had ftood at bay, 
where there hath neither been bufh nor briar 
or any manner of fhelter, and by encouraging 
the hounds, have made them bay him fo 
clofe, that I have come behind him and 
feized him, and when the hounds faw me 
feize, they feized alfo ; and fo [ accomplifh- 
ed my bufinefs with fafety, as always I thank 
GOD. 

I once run a ftag to bay, and happened 
not to: be in with the hounds, the ftag 
was very old, but it fell out to be where 
there was fome covert. of low wood; I 
took a quarter-ftaff out of my boy’s 
hand, and made at the deer, he was full 

ready 
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_ ready to receive me, and made at me with 
extreme vigour; but by the help of the 
covert of bufhes and wood I mift his puthes,. 
and did at every carrier give him a ftroke or 
"two over the head with the quarter-ftaff, in- 
-fomuch that I ftruck his antliers clear 
_ through with the quarter-ftaff, as if it had been 
_ bored with an augre, by which ftrokes I 
el him fo, that the hounds did feize, 
and then I feized, and got his head to the 
- ground, but could not with all the affiftance 
the hounds made me, without more help, 
get him down. 
_ I was once at the hunting of a ftag to bay, 
and after he was feized and his throat cut, 
‘the men all ftood off him, he bounced up, 
‘and ran about thirty paces, where one of the 
untfmen had his mare tied to a tree, the 
eer being undoubtedly blind, ran directly 
againit the mare with his antliers, and there 
fell dead ; the mare was fore wounded, and 
ed fometime after : I would therefore ad- 
all gentlemen and huntfmen, when they 
e a ftag run to bay and feized, never let 
him go, or run any more, for two reafons ; 
firft, you may affure yourfelf he can never 
my ften to any purpofe to make fport, the 
Other is that after he is in hands, if you let 
him go he is ftupified, or amazed, raifed, or 
E blinded 
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blinded fo, that he runs upon either man or 
beaft that ftands before him, without taking 
any more notice of them, than if he did not 
fee them ; fo that if he hath ftrength, he is 
more likely to do harm than at firft feizing. 

Some ftags when fo feized will bellow, and 
roar with a very loud hideous noife, fo that 
it is very dreadful to ftrangers. I was 
once hunting a ftag in my Lord Conway’s 
Parks at Portmore, a great many people 
being in the field both on horfeback, and 
foot, but the ftag happening to turn head, 
and ftand at bay in a piece of ground fur- 
rounded with bog, fo that a horfe could not 
ride in, but there were at leaft a dozen of 
foot-men in all, which were got up into trees 
to fecure themfelves, Hearing my hounds at 
bay, 1 alighted, and ran in, where I] found 
one hound fore wounded, and ftanding bleed- 
ing, the reft. baying at the deer; being in a 
paffion to fee a good hound {fo wounded, I 
ran violently in to feize the deer; the hounds 
were upon my approach no lefs forward ; 
the men who had climbed up in feveral trees 
about, raifed a fhout that I would certainly 
be killed, and that I was running upon my 
own death; the deer was as ready to meet 
me as [him ; but by the help of a little willow 
bufh, I put by or mift the firft career, and fo 


I feized 
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1 fied and the hounds likewife, but in 
" ftruggling the deer and I fell both to the 
“earth, and my leg lying crofs a ftick under 
him, I had him by the beam, being ahold I 
thought moft fafe to keep him down, he 
red extremely, the hounds made a very 
" great cry, I called to the men for help, but 
all in vain, they pretended they could not 
hear me, for the noife of the deer and 
hounds ; but if they heard not, they could 
“not but fee me; for they had come in as 
near as they durft, when the deer was at 
bay, and got into trees ; I lay in this condi- 
‘tion, for near a quarter of an hour, till a 
iF gentleman who was a hunting with me, came 
‘to my relief, and fo we cut his throat, 
‘and then they came fneaking out of the 
‘trees, relating the great danger they had 
» before they had got up into them. I 
ver had any hurt by a Stag, but the fore- 
fSof my leg, that time, fo bruifed by the 
ight of the deer on the ftick, which only 
troubled me for the {pace ofa week. There 
are feveral men, now living, who can affirm 
have here wrote, touching a deer at bay, 
€n times more, to be true. So much 
Stag-hunting in a mountainy country, 
illing a Stag at bay. 
E 2 Next 
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Next for hunting a ftag in a low fenny 
boggy country. Suppofe you go to find or 
unharbour a Stag in a low fenny country 
where there are plenty of great coverts, then 
inform yourfelf, which are the moft wet and 
obfcure coverts, and leaft frequented’ with 
people ; or of any fenny bog or wood, where 
willows, reeds or bull-rufhes grow; fora 
Stag will commonly harbour in fuch fort of 
grounds, if he can find any dry place, or 
high root where he can lie dry. I have 
known a Stag to wade very deep, yea fome- 
times to fwim into fuch a place to his lair or 
harbour where he could lie undifturbed. 
When Stags are in fuch a country, you 
cannot fail to find them, for all the marks 
and foils of a Stag, are more eafily and 
plainly feen in fuch fort of ground, than in 
mountainy ground, his flot in the foft ground, 
his fraying in the edges of coverts, and his 
fteeps, as alfo, when he comes out of his 
fteeps, he leaves clay and wet upon every 
bufh that he touches, as he goes to his har- 
bour, liewife where he feeds you may find 
his flot, in frythes or coppices, corn, peafe, 
or flax, which generally grow in fuch a 
country ; as likewife, you may find where 
he leaps in or out of corn fields, and mea- 
dows: Hinds and young deer will leap and 
play 
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play on the dry hard ground, near where 
oo, harbour, but an old deer does never 
q deap and play fo. 

- When you go to find a Stag in fuch 
; ground, take only.a couple of finders (that 
_ you are fure are ftaunch) with you into the 
vert, and caufe all your other hounds to 
coupled or harled, and have two or three 


; ou have the fortune to unharbour the Stag, 
fies blow your horn, and hollow for the 
other hounds, and lay them on fairly behind 
» the hounds that unharboured the deer, with- 
er’ whooping or hallowing, for that will 
; ake them over-run their game, be apt to 
hange, and breed diforder ; but fail not to 


they may fee what fort of deer breaks co- 
rt, and what the hounds hunt, for if 
ey hold to him for one half hour, in which 
e he will be well blown, there is little dan- 
but they will ftick to him; then you may 
near the hounds, and encourage them 
with the horn and voice, and a deer in 
h a country will be apt to run from one 
covert to ane, where he hath been ac- 
ainted, and perhaps will beat foil in fome 
river, 


: people with them, and let them keep aR. 
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river, or lough, that happens to be in the way, 
and fo go fink in fome covert nigh. 

Note, that a Stag in fuch ground cannot 
run half fo long as a Stag in a mountain, for 
in low fenny ground, a Stag hath better food, 
and doth not ramble or go fo far for it, be- 
fides he is heavier, and better venifon com- 
monly ; and another reafon is, that he runs 
flow in fofter heavier ground, tho’ I have 
known a Stag, when firft unharboured, to 
run an hour before ten couple of hounds in 
one covert, that hath not contained two hun- 
dred acres of ground: But note, that when 
a Stag keeps a covert fo, it is in hard ground, 
for in boggy foft ground he cannot hold it, 
but muft break covert, when he can run no 
longer, he goes to foil or ftands at bay, and 
how to manage him then, I have already 
told you, according to the beft of my expe- 
rience and obfervations. When you have 
feized the Stag, blow a cal/ to bring in the 
company, and likewife blow the death, and 
hollow the whoop, that all who hears may 
know the deer is down; when the gentlemen 
are come in, then the chief keeper or huntf- 
man there in place, may prefent a fharp 
knife to the firft gentleman of quality, in at 
the fall of the Stag, fo that he may cut his 
throat ; then call your hounds to the blood, 


clapping, 
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i clapping, cherifhing, and encouraging them, 
 ftill rechearing with your horn, as well to en- 
- eourage your hounds, as to call in your com- 
gl pany, if any of them be out; then the chief 
_ keeper or huntfman, laying the deer on his 
back, may prefent the knife to the chief per- 
- fon of quality to take fay, to try how fat he 
i is, then paunch him, and if you hunt no 
¥ more that day, throw the paunch to the 
_ hounds as a reward, then ftrip the fin off his 
neck, as far as is convenient (not {poiling 
the venifon) and cut the flefh on the upper 
f, fide to the bone, and fo prefent the hanger 
iito a third gentleman, to cut the head off ; 
- when done, cut and fcutch all the flefh off 
the neck, that the hounds may the eafier — 
pull it off, and rub it with the hot blood, 
' and fo taking hold of the two beams of the 
ff head, call all the hounds to it, fo as they 
4 " may pull and tear as long as they pleafe, al- 
ways encouraging them with your voice and 
horn, (as to any other way of making or en- 
“couraging your hounds, either by the deer’s 
(i breath or pizzle, I have already told you) 
i} then let the chief keeper or huntfman, take 
| fome of the blood, : and offer to all the gen- 
( tlemen there to blood them withal ; fome will 
| hold their faces to be blooded, and fome 
will Wath their hands with it ; then let all 
the 
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the gentlemen, keepers and huntfmen, who 
ufe horns, ftand round the deer and blow the 
death, and all at once givethe whoop: The 
dainty morfels in him are, the tongue, the 
tenderlings, if his head be tender, the roots 
of the ears, the hinchpin, part of the caul, 
and the dulcets; then the chief keeper or 
huntfman, muft wait on the mafter of the 
game, or the chief perfon there prefent, to 
know where the Stag muft be carried, and 
how difpofed of, and fo order a fervant to 
get a ftrong horfe and car, to Fait him ac- | 
cordingly. 
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TO THE 


Lorp Viscount 
“MASSAREEN. 


MY LORD, 


hy 

i Va H AVE had the honour of being known to 
% your lordfhip, from my youth up until now, and 
‘have all along obferved your lordfhip’s feveral 

parks, very well flocked with deer, and good 

keepers to take care of them, which your lord- 

ip’s regular care and good management have 


iverfion of gentlemen without doors, but like- 
ife to the chearful entertainment of them with- 
in for your lord/bip’s open Be ie bas 
' made your table, a conflant circle of gentle- 
"mens and venifon (when in Jrafon) T bave 
| obferved io be ever one flanding difo, to help 
| to crown your feafis. And, my lord, by plac 
a ing your lordfpip, at the head of this treatife, 
ig Ldo 


RIGHT HONOURABLE. 


ntinually fupported and kept up, not only to the 
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I do no more than fingle your lordfhip out, as 
the bigheft and beft Buck in the herd, not to 
run your lordfoip down, but that you may be 
obferved alone, not only as one of the beft pa- 
trons of deer, but of keepers and bunt/men too, 
ibe meaneft of which begs leave to infcribe 
this [mall difcourfe of Buck-hunting ; 3; together 
with the behaviour, or bufinefs of a keeper, to 
your lord/bip, and fubfcribe himfelf, 


My Lorp, 
Your lordfhip’s moft dutiful 


bumble fervant, 


- 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 


| 
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; Tu E Buck is generally fawned in the lat- 
ter end of May, or in the beginning of June, 
_ I have known fawns to fall in September, 
- Oober, or November, but it is a great 
_ chance: The doe carrieth her fawn almoft 
_ nine months, till it be a month old it lies 
i continually, unlefs when the doe comes to it 
to give it.fuck, and then it will perhaps walk 
a little with her, and without refpect to the 
Bipese wherever fhe ftands ftill, the fawn will 


come again to it; you may take it up with 
our hands till it be near a fortnight old, and 
_ then it begins to look about it, and when you 
come to take it, it will run away ; when the 
. doe doth mifs it, fhe runs to and fro about: 

the 
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the place where fhe had it laft, and makes a 
great noife calling it, and when it hears her, 
it anfwers her, and fo they meet ; (the hind 
and her calf do find each other the fame 
way) the fawn commonly follows the doe till 
fhe has another, then fhe forfakes it and minds 
the youngeft ; yet 1 have known a pricket 
to find out his mother after, and keep with © 
her notwithftanding the young fawn; and a 
tegg, (which is a pricket’s fifter) does com- 
monly follow the doe till fhe be two years 
old: after a deer is a buck of the fourth 
head, or eight years old, it is hard to be cer- 
tain what age he is, only you may know if 
he be a very old deer by his beam and bur, 
his antliers long and beam thick; if an old 
deer, the bur clofe to his head. 
The buck and doe live very long, but in 
a park (where they: are confined, and well 
ftocked with deer)! will not live fo long : 
. the buck never fails to mew, or caft his head 
in the latter end of April, or the beginning 
of May, tho’ you muft obferve, that in an 
early fpring’ he mews, and is venifon fooner 
by ten days, than ina late {pring and back- 
ward feafon ; in the latter end of July, or 
the beginning of Auguft, he is full fummed, 
and doth fray his head; he goeth to rut in 
the) middle of September or fooner, Here 
note, 
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note, that ina park, where old deer and does 
"are very plenty, the rut begins fooner by ten 
i days, than it doth in a country where deer 
are abroad at large: the buck continues at 
rut till the latter end of Oétober, and pur- 
_ fues the does extreme vigoroufly. 1 have 
 feen a buck chafe a doe and turn her, and 
fhe would turn as a hare before a greyhound, 
and when fhe could do no more, would lie 
_ flat down, and the buck would bite her, and 
beat her with his fore feet to make her rife 5 
_ Ihave feveral times rode to them when the 
; “doe hath been lying fo, and the buck would 
hardly move till I came juft upon them, 
i and when moved, would not go fixty 
paces, but ftand in fight till I was gone, 
and then to her again ; if I moved the doe, 
he would not fail to run direétly after her, 
as faft as poffible till he overtook her again. 
Bucks do fight with one another at rut 
_ time very defperately, yea, they will break 
off their horns at the beam, which is a very 
 ftrange thing, confidering how ftrong a 
 buck’s horn is. Ihave feen them fight till 
the blood hath run both at nofe and ears ; 
lonce faw a brace of bucks fighting, and 
"came to them; they were fo eager to have 
 Tevenge of each other, that they would not 
Re: part, 
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part, until J laid my hand upon the haunches 
of one of them, and then he ran, but they 
did not go twenty paces from me, but fell to 
battle again, fo I flood to fee, and make ob- 
fervation what the event would be, and ob- 
ferved blood run out at their mouths and 
nofes, and at laft after along fierce battle 
one of them was forced to give way, the 
conqueror hath always that genérofity as not 
to follow or purfue far. 

A buck will fometimes go ten miles to rut, 
and will, when rut time is over, withdraw 
to the place from whence he came. I knew a 
black buck, which not many years before the 
writing of this came from my Lord Maffa- 
reen’s Park at Antrim in September 1699; 
into my Lord Conway’s Parks at Portmore, 
and ftaid there till the latter end of Novem- 
ber following, and then of himfelf withdrew 
to the aforefaid Park of Antrim again ; and 
in September, 1700, came back to Portmore 
Park again, and ftaid till rut was over, and 
withdrew as before, In June, 1701, my 
Lord Maffareen being hunting a buck, in his 
own park at Antrim, the noife of the hounds 
happened to difturb or roufe the faid black 
buck, only from his lair, and without being 
hunted, or any further annoyed, he was in 

lefs 
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4 leh than three hours time in the parks with 
* us at Portmore, at leait eight or nine miles 
: diftant from the other ; in Auguft following, 
~my Lord Maffareen fent his keeper, and 
-huntfman with his hounds to Portmore to 
Punt the faid buck, and accordingly we 
 rouzed him, and run him fairly to death in 
and near the parks at Portmore. I am fo 
_ pofitive that this was my Lord Maflareen’s 
piback, becaufe he was feen feveral times to go 
back and forward, and at that time, nor fince 
_ the late war, we had not a black male deer in 
in Portmore Park fave this ; but had feveral 
_ of his fawns, 1 could inftance feveral bucks 
NY that have gone ten or twelve*miles to rut, 
x ‘and when rut-time was over would withdraw 
_ to the ground where they lay all year. 
An old buck (if in a good country where 
he lies quiet) will be good venifon by the 
20th of May, and continues in good feafon, 
till the 14th of September or longer, if a 
Vy dry feafon a buck of the firft head, or fore, 
_ will be in feafon till the 2oth or 27th of 
‘a September. 

_ Keepers and huntfmen fay that deer go 
| fooner to rut in wet weather, than in dry ; 
) but they do not, though one night in wet 
weather fhall do them more hurt than three 
n dry, for the clay, dirt, and earth that they 
{crape,_ 
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ferape, and tumble in with their fighting, 
and chafing the doe fticks to them, and 
the rain and the wet makes them look very 
ill. They have places off which they ferape 
the grafs, and where they meet every night, 
which are called treating places; which in 
wet weather do dirty the does very much ; 
the wet dirt, and clay with the rain, doth 
certainly wafte their venifon, and make it 
red, more than dry weather; but the very 
time of going to rut or the doe taking the 
buck is the fame thing wet or dry, according 
to the time of fawning. 

As foon as the buck hath frayed his head, 
he begins to gather courage, and to ramble 
in the night, and to accompany the does, 
and likewife to covet them, as alfo his neck 
begins to fwell, and he to fight with his corn- 
panions wherever he meets them, and does 
continually ufe the treating places; which 
rambling, and accompanying the does, is the 
reafon, that an old deer does run harder, 
and make a better chafé in September, than 
any of the three months before; he being 
then better in wind, and not filling his 
paunch fo, as in the three mon ths of June, 
July, and Augutt, 

The 
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| The Doe is in feafon in Auguft, and if a 
| dry winter, and good pafture, will be tole- 
rable venifon till February. 

Take a male fawn, and geld him, and he 
hall never have any horns, he is called a 
 heaver, and in fome grounds very rarely 
ever good venifon, unlefs very old; take 
a Buck and geld him, and hewill in a month, 
or fix weeks, caft his head, and immedi- 
' ately put forth a new one, which new head, 
“he will keep as long as he lives, and never 
- caft nor fray it, unlefs the velvet be torn off 
by thorns or bufhes, by running in and 
"through coverts ; thefe are called gelt Bucks, 


_ and commonly prove very high venifon. 
Take a female fawn, and fplay her, and 
_ when fhe comes to be fix years old, fhe will 
be very high venifon, and generally much 
larger than any other doe ; the reafon that I 
give for it is, that fhe had never taken Buck, 
nor had fawn; but whatever is the reafon, 
"itis certain they are larger, and better veni- 
_ fon than other does ; for I have fplayed fifty 
\ brace of fawns in a feafon, for feveral feafons 
_ together, and have killed many of them af- 
ter they have been five or fix years old, 
i ‘which proved both large and high venifon. 

- The Doe, when in her prime, is very high 
By reniton, and may be very long preferved, 
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tho’ not fo high altogether as the Buck ; yet 
in my thought (if not too old) her venifon 
eats much more tender, delicate, and plea- 
fant ; here know that quiet lying, good paf- 
ture, and large compafs is (with age) that 
which makes all deer fat, and high venifon ; 
now what I mean by quiet lying, is, that 
your deer be no ways difturbed by ftealers in 
the night, or by your own hunting in the 
day, by matftiffs, {paniels, or curr-dogs, 
which do very often annoy and difturb deer ; 
as to the pafture, if the grafs be fhort (pro- 
vided it be made fo with cattle) your venifon 
may be good ; but if the grafs be made 
fhort with deer, it is very rare if any high 
venifon, As to what I mean by large com- 
pafs is, that they may have frefh ground, 
and not be thronged fo, as either to impair 
their venifon, or indanger a rot; for if your 
deer come to be fo throng, as that they of 
themfelves, make the grafs bare, they are 
in great hazard of a rot. 

As to the difturbance by ftealing, or hunt- 
ing to that degree, as to impair the venifon, 
I have had great experience, and made ob- 
fervations of it, two of which I here infert, 
to confirm what I fay: About eight or ten 
years before the late wars of 1688 in Ireland 
broke out, my lord Conway had very fine 
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" parks at Portmore, in the north part of this 
Pigeons all contiguous to each other, con- 
“taining above 3000 acres, and all very well - 
ocked with red and fallow-deer, and tho’ 
in the middle of his own eftate, yet extreme- 

, haunted, and troubled with ftealers, and 
# - generally all his own tenants ; there was in 
Ir the center, or heart of the faid park, an in- 
 clofed piece of ground, nigh to which, his 
* lordfhip’s keepers, and feveral fervants lived, 
fo that it was both naturally and artificially 
" out of the way of all ftealers, and fo confe- 
" quently, was never troubled with any. In 
b this ground the deer were as tame and quiet, 
as fo many theep, and very high venifon, both 
~ fummer and winter ; and in the other ground, 
if a man did but walk or ride through them, 
_ the deer would ftare, run, and get together 
_ into herds, and the venifon not half fo good, 
as inthe inclofed ground, notwithftanding. it 
was the fame foil, fhelter and browfe, and 
continually as good grafs, which were cer- 
yy, tain tokens of difturbance ; and truly, it 
was fo; for there were men taken feveral 
mes, both night and day, in the very acti- 
n; as.alfo, daily killing of grey-hounds, 
' and maftiffs, brought into the park, on pur- 
' pofe to fteal deer. I could add a great deal 
on this fabject, but to convince any reafon- 
able 
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able man, who underftands any thing of deer, 
I think I have faid enough, and will thew 
One inftance to prove that extraordinary day- 
hunting is of very great prejudice to a park ; 
efpecially as to the impairing of the venifon. 

In the year 1700, the honourable Sir 
Edward Seymour, and his fon the prefent 
lord Conway, (who is heir to the late lord 
Conway) came out of England to. Portmore, 
and brought with them twenty couple of 
hounds, in order to hunt in the parks; the 
deer were, confidering the feafon, high ve- 
nifon ; and, on the third of June, they be- 
gan to hunt, and did generally hunt every 
fecond or third day, until the 18th of dugu/t ; 
in which time, they killed with the faid 
hounds, twenty brace of Bucks, and a leath 
of Stags, by fair hunting ; the very firft deer 
they killed was high venifon, and fo were 
all they killed for fourteen or twenty days; 
but the venifon declined from the very be- 
ginning of hunting ; fo that in Auguft, the 
oldeft deer in the park were become fo thin, 
that they could {carce be venifon ; the grafs in 
the; park was all like meadow, befides a great 
deal of corn and meadow within it, without 
any more fence than a low hedge, that we 
rode daily over, in hunting ; the deer with- 
drew from their feed into the coverts, and 
there 
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‘there lay continually ; fo that, if you had 
“yode through the park, from morning *till 
“night, you fhould not have feen a deer, 
} without the hounds would rouze them; nay, 
they became fo wild at laft, that I have rode 
4 ound the park feveral nights, and could not 
“find, that 1 moved or difturbed one deer, 
they kept fo much in the heart of the rankeft 
“coverts, and there lay without coming out 
to feed. Sir Edward Seymour, who wasa 
' gentleman that underftood hunting, and 
a. extraordinary well, and had kept a 
» pack of hounds for fifty years before, and’ 
had hunted in moft parks and forefts in Eng- 
" Jand; did very much admire it, and did afk 
"me the reafon. I told his honour, that I 
thought it .was the continual hunting with 
» fach a cry of hounds, and the deer not being 
| difturbed for two or three. years before, as 
his honour faw, betook themfelves (being 
' frighted) to the rankeft coverts, without 
- coming out to. feed, or took any more food 
_ than what might keep them alive, as it did 
appear; for when run down, they had 
‘fearce any grafs in the paunch. Sir Edward 
| faid, he had hunted as much in feveral parks 
in England, and that he found the deer to 
die very high venifon notwithftanding ; to 
which, I anfwered, that ] have known deer 
Hor in 
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in apark, where there hath been much open 
plain ground, and but little clofe covert, 
that would make herding their refuge ; yea, 
I have feen in fuch a park, that as foon as 
the hounds, and huntfmen were but one 
hundred paces by, the herd would fall to 
their feed again, without taking any further 
notice,, more than a flock of fheep; but 
thefe deer at Porimore, made the rankeft co- 
verts and bogs their refuge, and it was very 
rare to find a brace of them together. 

I doubt not but this may come to the hands 
of fome gentlemen who were witnefles to 
this hunting, and likewife the declining of 
the venifon, at that time of the year, by 
that hunting aforefaid. I could fay a great 
deal more on this fubje&, and alfo add two 

or three inftances of the fame nature, but 
this being the lateft, and moft remarkable, I 
think it fufficient at prefent ; and fuppofe I 
need not tell any gentleman, keeper or 
huntfman, that extraordinary hunting in a 
park, doth not only impair the venifon, but 
doth beat a great deal of deer out of a park ; 
kills alfo, and deftroys feveral fawns in June 
and July. So much for extraordinary hunt- 
ing ina park. 

The buck, when hunted, will take foil in 
the fea, lough or river, and will {wim fome- 

¥ times 
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his knowledge (as the flag fometimes doth) 


fome other fhore, where he hath been for- 
erly ; he will of himfelf, without any dif- 
rbance, {wim over a river, or the arm of 
alough, of two or three hundred paces over, 
to take his feed in meadows or corn, where 
he hath been before, and hath found good 
feeding. Where a buck hath a cuftom of 
breaking out of a park, and finds good feed 
it abroad, it is very hard, either with pale or 
wall, to keep him in; for he will leap dex- 
 teroufly to get out, and will beat a pale or 
wall, for a mile. together, endeavouring to 
get out; and when he finds no breach, he 
) will leap at fuch a place, where he hath got 
out or in formerly; (here note, that male- 
deer are more inclined to leap, and break 
" out, or lie out of a park, than female) and 
 fometimes he will fall back, yet will not be 
) difcouraged, but will leap again, till he 
hath accomplithed his defire, and get over 
fometimes. I have known a deer hang faft 
inthe pale, ~and kill himfelf, but that hap- 
" pens oftner by coming into a park, than by 
_ going out ; when a deer is difturbed abroad, 
_ and hunted, or courfed with maftiffs or fpa- 
in icls, fo that he is weak, and cannot top the 
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pale, then he is moft likely to hang faft, and 
impale himfelf. 

The venifon of a buck in feafon is very 
fat, and fit for any nobleman’s table ; what 
ufe is made of his fuet, marrow, and bone 
of the heart, I have before mentioned ; the 
fhavings of his horns are much ufed in phy- 
fick, the horns are ufed by cutlers, and ferve 
in ftables (being nailed up) to hang up fad- 
dles or bridles, &c. his kin is extraordina- 
ry good leather, either white or tanned. 
Now having held forth the nature and pro- 
perty of the Buck, together with my obferva- 
tions in Buck-hunting ; I fhall only fpeak 
two or three words, by way of caution, to 
thofe who hunt in parks. 


ADVICE BEFORE HUNTING 
IN. A PARK, 


W HEN you hunt Stag or Buck, with- 
in a park, be fure that you let your old ~ 
ftaunch hounds lead, that is, if your young 
hounds are too fleet for the old, trafh them 
fo, as the ftaunch hounds can lead, and you 
need not fear changing, or lofing your 
game ; but if your young giddy hounds are 
very 
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very fleet, and lead, they run at the firft 
deer they fee come in their way, lead off the 

old hounds, run them off their nofes, and 
fo lofe their game, and breed confufion ; 

nay, 1 have often feen when young hounds 
' have driven away, and changed to rafcal, 

_ that an old hound would take pett, and 
- could hardly be brought to undertake, or 
_ recover the hunted deer again ; but certain, 
the fewer hounds, the furer to kill, efpeci- 
i ally in a park or foreft, where changes are 
plenty, a great many hounds breed confufi- 
- on in fuch places. 

_ »I had fix couple of hounds, with which I 
continually hunted in my Lord Conway’s 
parks at Portmore, in the North of Ireland, 
_ whichcontained, before they were difparked, 
| three thoufand acres of land, with a thoufand 
' brace of red, and fallow-deer therein, the 
_ ground was fo bad for riding, that I could 
' depend on nothing only but the truth of the 
"hounds, and yet by fair hunting with the faid 
a fix couple of dogs, I killed 54 brace of 
bucks, and four brace of ftags in a feafon, all 
' in the faid Parks; and I have feen when 
__ thofe hounds were at the ftauncheft, fix 
" ‘couple of ftrange ones that were not ftaunch 
thrown off with them in the faid ground, and 
_ we have toiled and hunted all day long, and 
a F could 
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could not killa buck; the next day I have 
ordered the ftrange hounds to be kennelled 
up, and with my fix couple of ftaunch hounds 
have run down a brace of bucks, with very 
good fport, in the fight of many gentlemen ; 
the reafon of not killing the day before, 
mutt be occafioned by the ftrange hounds 
ftriving, and vieing with one another, and 
leading the ftaunch hounds, fo that all is 
game that comes in their way, though at 
the fame time, I fhould have thought it an 
eafy matter, to have made thofe fix couple, 
as ftaunch as my own in a month’s time ; as 
thus, to take a couple or two of them at one 
time, and trafh them very heavy, fo as they 
can fcarce keep company, only follow the 
gaunch hounds, and you’ll not find them fo 
ready to change, or ran ra/cal, have a man 
or two well mounted to rate them feverely 
with the whip, and word as I told you before, 
and hark them to the cry; if they tire, or 
weary, while your ftaunch hounds run 
right, then untrafh them, but not that they 
Be able to lead, but only lighten them fo as 
that they may be able tokeep company. When 
the buck is killed reward them very kindly, 
holding the head of the deer up before 
them, encouraging and cherifhing them, 
hold the mouth of the deer to them to 
fmell at, which, when run down, and took 

alive, 
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alive, is a very good way to learn a young 
_ hound to know the fcent, that is, to run by 
_ the fmell of his breath, which is one chief 
_ caufe of a ftaunch hound’s holding, or 
_ fticking toa run deer, and likewife at the 
| long hair that is at the end of his pizzle, 
| which is the great caufe of a hound’s diftin- 
aes between the fcent of a male, and fe- 
male Deer ; for the fcent of the pizzle of the 
male Deer; as well as of the breath, doth 
a very much differ from that of a female, and 
_ likewife the older a Stag, or Buck is, the 
4 fooner he is ‘in feafon, the fooner ramp, and 
_ ftrong in his breath, and pizzle, which is 
the caufe ofa ftaunch hound’s hunting an old 
Deer, rather than a young. 

_ To return to fhew the making of the fit 
_ couple of hounds aforefaid ftaunch, after 
hunting the two couple trafhed with your 
_ftaunch hounds two or three times, you'll 
find them as ftaunch as your own, then take 
i out two couple more of them, and deal with 
_ them as with the firft, and fo confequently 
_ with them all, but never expect to have a 
‘right ftaunch hound till you have him fe- 
_ verely tired, which you cannot well do 
_ without thrafhing him, or elfe abufing your 
_ ftaunch hounds by fo much hunting. 

. F2 Obferve 
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Obferve that the rudeft hounds that are 
(after being two or three times feverely wea- 
ried, and kept in to the ftaunch hounds, to 
the death of two or three brace of bucks, 
and rewarded as aforefaid) will be as unwil- 
ling to change, or run ra/cal, as you would 
be, to have them do fo: there is yet ano- 
ther way to make them ftaunch; take fix 
couple of young rude hounds, and uncou- 
ple them at the herd, when they have run 
three or four hours that the fire-edge, or top 
mettle is off them, then bring out your 
ftaunch hounds, and manage them as afore- 
faid. 

Another obfervation is, never to let a 
hound that you intend to hunt in a park or 
foreft, have the blood or reward of a Deertill 
he run for it, and, if poffible, let him be weary 
or tired before ever he come to the death of a 
Deer ; for to give a hound at the fall of a 
Deer a reward before he hath run for it, is 
‘the way to make him tenfold more rude and 
forward to run any Deer that comes in his 
way ; tho’ I have feen good old huntfmen 
have two or three couple,of young hounds 
ted to and fro in a park while a buck was 
a hunting, and, when run down brought them 
to the Deer, and rewarded them very plenti- 

fully ; 
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_ fally ; but upon my word it is a wrong me- 
thod. 
_ When your hounds are become right 
_ ftaunch by fore hunting, fail not when they 
_ kill to reward them gratefully ; cut off his 
_ head with a large piece of his neck, {core it, 
_ and feutch it with your knife, rub it full of 
| the hot blood, and holding the head by the 
_ beams, Iet your hounds pull, and tear away 
all the flefh; if his head be tender, cut off 
_ the tenderling, and give them bread and 
_ cheefe wet in the froth of his mouth, and 
_ give them alfo his paunch, liver, and blood. 
; Remember that you can never be too 
kind, nor reward a hound too well, when he 
 fticks to his game, hunts well, and performs 
his bufinefs right; nor can you reafonably 
be too churlifh to a hound, or whip him too | 
' much when he commits a fault: never let 
_ your hounds hunt a fawn or female deer, 
_ for in June hounds are apt to hunt Does, 
__ by reafon of the perfay that falls from them 
after their fawning, as alfo the milk that 
' falls when they run and ftrain themfelves ; 
- another reafon is that the fcent of a male Deer 
; at that time differs not. much from that of a 
Doe, till his head begins to grow hard, his neck 
* to fwell a little, and his courage to move him, 
‘fl then 
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then his fcent is very ftrong and rammifh, 
as alfo his pifs: think it not ftrange to fee a 
ftaunch hound change his game in the latter 
end of September; for after Holyrood, which 
is the 14th of September, the old Deer are 
fo vigorous at rut, that they fweat and are 
blown like a hunted Deer, and have the 
fame {cent ; fo that 1 have feen very good 
ftaunch hounds frequently change in a park, 
where there were plenty of old Deer in the 
latter end of September. 


B.D eG: Kis UN Eid WG 
IN A PAR K., 

As to hunting a Buck in a park, it is 
what every pretender can perform, if he has 
ftaunch hounds ; for they are not troubled 
with finding, nor can they (without being 
very unmindful of their bufinefs) lofe a 
Deer, and if they do lofe him, parks are 
commonly fuch fort of ground as that you 
‘cannot fail to find him again ; the chief mat- 
ter of a keeperor huntfman to obferve in 
hunting in a park is, not to let many hounds 
run, which without great care and pains, 
never fail to change, breed confufion, and 

fpoil 
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Bh . fpoil fport ; likewife to mark the Buck at 
| his firft rouzing, what fort of head he bears, 

_ that he may know him again upon any fight 
' when he herds; but if you hunt many 

hounds, fail not to trafh all thofe that are not 
_ ftaunch, and to that degree, as to bring them 

_ beneath the fpeed of your ftaunch hounds, 

and to have feveral men both on horfeback 

_ anda foot, with good whips, and each a pair 

_ of couples at his belt ; fo that when any of 
_ your young hounds change, whoever is near 
them, muft {pare no pains to rate them, and 

alight and couple them, and beat them fe- 

_verely, fo as they fhall have caufe to remem- 
ber it, continually rating them with the 
word warr rafeal; and when you have beat 

them fufficiently, lead them towards the 
 ftaunch hounds which hunt right, and when 

you can do it hark them into the cry : there 
 isno difficulty in this fort of hunting, other 

than changing ; for parks are generally fo, 

as a man may ride to fee his hounds, hunt, 
and likewife to fee which way the buck heads 
- when he herds and breaks herd: good 
_ ftaunch park hounds will (when a deer comes 
"to the herd) caft up, and try round the herd 
by their nofes, and if they find the deer not’ 
gone off, will pick it towards the herd; but 

_ your rude young hounds will run riot, that 

: i is, 
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is, violently at view into the herd, and fo 
every hound have a feveral deer; in fucha 
cafe, one man muft mind the hunted deer, 
and the reft muft rate the hounds; and if 
he who obferves the hunted deer, fees him 
break herd, and: either fink or go off alone 
to fome covert, there let him ftand and hol- 
low, and blow his horn to call the hounds 
and huntfmen ; if any ftaunch hound comes 
to him, and the deer be gone off, then let 
him Jay on the hound, and hearing him, as 
alfo the keeper’s or huntfman’s hallowing, 
blowing, and encouraging this hound will be 
a means to bring the other hounds and 
_ huntfmen in ; if a deer be funk in your 

fight, then do not lay on the hound till the 
other hounds and huntfmen be affembled, 
and goback with the hounds towhere he broke 
herd or fingled, and lay them on, and try if 
they will undertake it, foas to hunt him where 
he is funk, andimprime him themfelves, and 
fo you fhall retrieve your paftime again. 

When a hunted deer that is blown comes 
into a herd, they commonly pufh at him, and 
beat him ; but fometimes it happens that a 
hunted deer will keep herd a great while ; 
their common way of breaking herd is, when 


the herd runs through any rank covert, or 
field 
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a field of rufhes, or corn where the hunted 


_ deer will hold down his head, and run about 
_ aperch and fometimes more out of the way 
~ of the herd, that is, to one fide, and fo fink, 
_ or fometimes he will fink jut among the 
herd, if in fuch covert as aforefaid, and if he 
_ does fink fo, obferve the herd, and you 
Ss fhall fee them ftart off on every fide: I have 
_ feen a buck break herd, and go off in open 
plain ground, and none of the herd follow 
4 him, but that feldom happens; I have feen 
i ® deer, that in running over a brook or river, 


hath flipt up or down the water, and let the 


herd go forwards ; fometimes it happens (as I 
have often feen) thata buck when he hath broke 

herd, will run to the pale or wall, and beat it 
along till he find fome low place, where he 


will leap over, and fo break park ; and if he 


i hath ever been ufed abroad out of the park 
| before, he will run a ring or two in the 
ground where he hath been accuftomed to 3 


and if he finds the hounds to ftick to him, 


he will be apt to come into the park, and 
| make that his laft refuge ; but if you can 
_ turn or baulk him once or twice from coming 
| into the park, or beat him further than the 
ground he is acquainted with, it is ten to 
_ one he takes a head, and regards no more 
"turning back to the park ; if fo, keep as near 
; Fs to 
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to your hounds as you can, for a buck when 
he runs fo, will ufe a great deal of crofling 
and doubling, and not run without regard to 
what is before him, (as the ftag doth,) but 
will keep the moft obfcure ground, and make 
a head, run upon high ways, and beat foil, 
fo that the help of a huntfman will be requi- 
fite, and he muft of neceflity ride then, be- 
caufe he may expect the fall of the deer 
every minute, and may be fure he will never 
return to the park, efpecially if it be open 
plain country without covert. 

It is a great chance if ever a fallow-deer 
run further than his knowledge, in a country 
@ where there is plenty of covert; when a 
deer by chance or otherwife gets out of a 
park, and fometimes runs five or fix miles in 
a plain country, if he comes to any covert 
where he doth fink, or halt for one half 
hour, when rouzed again, he infallibly comes 
the fame way back, if not blanched or beat 
out of his way; and if he lie in any covert 
or corn till night, he will certainly of himfelf 
come the fame way home, unlefs in ‘rut 

time. y 
Here note, That if a park lie in a country © 
where it is furrounded with covert, you can 
never lofe your deer unlefs they be killed 
or ftolen, for if they be beat out by hunting 
or 
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| -or otherwife, theyll be apt to come home 
the firft night after, or if not the firft di- 


_ fturbance they meet with abroad, they will 


4 not fail to come ftraight home again : But if 


your park be in a plain country, where there 


is no covert, if your deer chance to be beat 
3 out of the park, and chafed two or three 
_ fields breadth from it, it’s ten to one if ever 


they all return fafe to the park; for I have 
known deer often run ten or twelve miles 


_ from a park, and killed by maftiffs, {paniels, 
and curr-dogs ; in fuch a cafe, every one 
who fees a deer will hallow, if not fet a dog 
at him; and as he paffes one, he comes to 
another, as a foldier running the gauntlet 5 
fo that, unlefs when the corn is high, he is 
certainly killed, or beat out of his knowledge 
fo far, that it is ten to one, he fhall never re- 
‘turn; though a fallow-deer hath a ftrange 
, knowledge of finding the ground where he 
was bred. 
I once took ten brace of deer in Portmore 
‘park, for Sir John Mc.Gill, hoodwinked. 


' them, and put them into clofe waggons 


made for that purpofe, and fent them to the 
county of Dowa, to Sir John’s park ; and 


in four days after, one of the fame deer was. 


at his own ground in Portmore ; and in three- 
weeks time, we had three brace of the fame 
‘ deer 
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deer at home in Portmore park ; altho’ the 
parks were twelve miles diftant from each 
other. I likewife took five brace of deer in 
Portmore park, for Sir Arthur Rawden, to 
put in a little paddock he had at Moyra, 
about four miles diftant from where the {aid 
five brace were taken ; three brace of which 
came back into the park ina month after 
they were delivered, tho’ they were carried 
in waggons, and hoodwinked as aforefaid ; 
the other two brace came back within two 
miles of the park, and finding covert, lay 
there till the fummer following ; and when 
IThunted them, one brace run back towards 
the paddock, and run thereabouts, till they 
were killed ; the other brace came into Port- 
more park, from whence they were firft 
-taken. 

I think I have wrote what is fufficient to 
inftrué& any reafonable man who loves the 
{port of buck-hunting in a park ; tho’ no- 
thing but what is from obfe rvations made out 
of my own practice. Now, to what I have 
obferved in buck-hunting abroad, or at large 
ona mountain, a champaign country, or in 
a low boggy fenny country. 
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_ BUCK-HUNTING AT LARGE. 


J N a mountain, plain, champaign, boggy, 
i or fenny country, where deer are not plenty 5 
' soufing or finding a Buck, is the greateft dif- 
) ficulty ; therefore you have here my obfer- 
 yations and methods I ufed in hunting and 
killing them.  Firft, if in a mountain, keep 
your hounds all coupled and harled, except 
a couple or two, which you are fure are 
“ftaunch, and good finders, which you muft 
keep with you, leaving the other hounds 
_ with fome of the company, whom you muft 
_ appoint to go to the. moft likely place, for 
| the hearing and feeing what you do; if 
there be fevera] mountains together, it would 
be better to divide your hounds, and place 
them onthe tops of the adjacent mountains, 
_ where you have moft reafon to believe the 
Buck will run to, when rouzed, and with 
the moft advantage of the wind, for to hear 
_ and fee what you do with the finders , and 
' alfo place them as much as you can to have 
a profpect of the great and little rivers, that 
- defcend off the mountains. . 
| ‘Ifit be in May, June, or July, you have 
_ only the view and fewmets to take notice 
Lh! of 3 
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of; but you muft inform yourfelf by the 
people living near the mountains, where 
there is flax or peafe fown near, or where the 
corn-fields or meadows are, that the deer 
ufe to come down to, in the night-time, to 
take their feed ; for though the red-deer will, 
in thofe three months aforefaid, keep the 
mountain both night and day, without com- 
ing down to feek better feed, than he finds 
there ; yet a Buck will generally come down 
to the fkirt of the mountain to feed on good 
grafs, that is commonly within corn-fields, 
or on the tender blades of young corn, and 
if they find any peafe or flax, they will not 
fail to be in it every night ; fo that I have 
often found by the view or fewmifhing in 
fuch places, where the old deer took their 
feed, and fo have hunted them from theif 
feed to their lair, which is for the moft part 
on the very extreme top of the mountain. 
As to the view, the certain maik of an old 
deer, is a blunt view ; for tho’ a large view 
and fharp at the point, yet it is to be doubt- 
ed ; but a large blunt view never-fails. 1f 
the hinder-foot tread a little fhort of the fore- 
foot, it is a token of an old fat deer ; as to 
his fewmets, they will be large, moift, and 
gilded. 


If 
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If you are finding in the latter end of July, 
- Augutt, or September, then the country- 
people or inhabitants thereabouts, will tell 


| you by their heads where the old deer lies, 


"or feed, and then you have their fraying- 
» ftocks and treating-places, which are very 
good marks to find an old deer by ; befide 
in the two months laft mentioned, there is 
no buck-hound but will be apter to hunt an 
old deer than any other, becaufe after they 
_ fray their heads, they have a clear different 
_ fcent (their pifs, which is the chief thing that 
ever a hound diftinguifheth an old deer by) 
"is become then very ftrong and rammifh, fo 
_ is every part of him; but his pifs often hits 
his legs, and falls into his view 5 as alfo his 
hair or long penn that hangs from his pizzle, 
' doth hit on fticks, long grafs, fern, corn or 
__rufhes, and leaves a fcent there, by which 
_ anold hound that is ftaunch, doth diftinguifh 
4 betwixt an old and young deer, and his 
_ breath is alfo very ftrong and ramifh, A 
- young deer is not fo foon in courage as an 
old, and confequently his {cent not fo foon 
ftrong and ramith. 
~ [have had a very good buck-hound that 
| would in May and June, in finding, often 
hunt a doe, but that which makes a buck- 
hound do fo, is, after a doe hath a 
e 
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fhe is apt for three or four days to drop par- 
fay; and likewife before the fawn grows 
ftrong to fuck her well, her milk will drop 
from her when fhe walks or runs, both which 
makes her fcent ftrong ; fo that this 1s not 
to be thought ftrange ; the fcent of a Buck 
in thofe months, being yet no ftronger than 
that of a Doe; the old hound is a little un- 
certain in finding, in thefe months, and for 
the aforefaid reafons covets to hunt the Doe. 
But the very beft way to amend that 
fault in fuch a hound, or any hound that 
covets to hunt a female deer, is, when a 
Buck is down before you, cut his throat, 
call the hound to his mouth, and let him 
{mell his breath, and take bread or cheefe, 
aud putit in the Buck’s mouth (while he is 
yet living) and give it to the hound, and let 
him fmell at his pizzle, and rub cheefe or 
bread on his pizzle, and give him to eat ; 
and cut off his tenderlings, if his head be 
tender, and give him to eat ; likewife, cut 
off his head, and let him pull firft at the 
roots or remains that are left of his tender- 
lings ; and then turn the head, and let him 
take fatisfaction of it, and forget not to clap, 
cherifh, and encourage him, with fuch words 
as you ufe to your hound in finding, and by 
doing fo two or three times, you will find 
him to amend his faults. This had been 

more 
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‘more proper in the chapter of entering and 
making of hounds, but will not come amifs 


i ie. 
As to the purpofe of finding, I have 


Bfound in the little tufts of fern growing by 
"the fides of little brooks, wherein the water 
 defcends from the mountains, and often the 
Bucks will (as the Stag) lodge in the moft 
rocky parts of the mountain, where it is 
"very rough with great large rocks and ftones, 
-and when the corn grows hard in Auguft 
"and September, they will lodge in rank corn, 
| if they find any near the fkirt of the moun- 
tain. . 
_. When you have the fortune to rouze him, 
plow and hollow, to give notice to your 
" company with the coupled hounds, and keep 
as clofe to your hounds as poffibly you can; 
for after a Buck runs a ring in the mountain, 
_ and finds the hounds ftick to him, he will 
a certainly fall from the mountain, and if fo, 
‘itis ten to one, if ever he returns to the 
| height of the mountain again, but will rather 
"keep down to the water while he is able, or 
- run about, or near the fkirt of the mountain ; 
_ if he knows of any covert near, he will be 
_ apt to run to it; one of thofe deer do ge- 
" nerally run hard, and make brave fport after 


> ‘ 
al they come off the mountain ; for they are 
} rarely 
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rarely or never fo high venifon asa Buck that 
lies in a low fenny country, by reafon the 
mountain being a barren foil, doth not afford 
fo good grafs, nor do they get any corn 
without going a mile or two for it; as alfo 
when deer lie in a mountain, they lie more 
open and in fear, continually gazing and look- 
ing about them. Some men in England, or 
other places, into whofe hands this may 
fall, will think it ftrange to hear of deer be- 
ing wild in a mountain ; tho* in Ireland, 
and efpecially in the north part of it, it is 
common to have both red, and fallow-deer 
wild, and hath been fo in all ages paft ; as 
alfo in the low grounds, where are any great 
coverts, as there are almoft in every part 
thereof: And in the late war of 168 8, 
moft of the parks in Ireland were broke, and 
the deer beat out into the country ; fo that 
after the peace, there was hardly any place, 
either mountain or low-land, that had not 
plenty of fallow deer, altho’ now they are al- 
moft all deftroyed. 


Of 
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of finding a BUCK im a plain open 
if Country. 


Is the month of May, June and july, 
the Buck lies commonly in little coppices or 


" fryths of covert, that are inclofed within 
“corn-fields, where briats, thorns, hazle, or 
other fuch like wood grows ; as alfo, high 
_ grafs and fern; but when farmers do begin 
“to cut hay, then children do likewife begin 
to go into fuch places, to gather nuts and 
- berries, both which annoy them 5. and then 
they will commonly in Auguft and Septem- 
“ber, lodge in the rankeft and higheft corn 
, that is near them : You mutt uncouple your 
' finders that are ftaunch, and order yous 
~ other hounds to be harled and led, fo as that 
' they do not annoy you in finding ; the rea- 
"fon for leading them is, that when your find- 
"ers do challenge or cry the game, or when 
_ you encourage your finders ; thofe hounds 
in couples, will run and hunt the firft game 
"they crofs, and by rating them, you dif- 
| courage your finders, fo that perhaps they 
will not go from your foot; but the beft way 
is to have them harled and led as aforefaid, 
‘and to follow within two or three hundred 
paces of him who goes with the finders, and 
: when 
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when he hath rouzed the Buck, then he gives 
the view hollow and recheat to the finders, 
and let that be the orders for him who is with 
the other hounds to uncouple and hark 
them to the cry : Sometimes it happens that 
the Buck, when rouzed, comes direétly on 
or near thofe with the other hounds; if fo, 
by no means uncouple a hound till the find- 
ers or ftaunch hounds be come up, and paft, 
and then lay on your other hounds in the 
rear quietly, without whooping or hallowing, 
and be fure to have them trafhed, fo as your 
ftaunch hounds can lead, and then you can- 
not fail to compleat your fport. The Buck 
commonly, if not too much affrighted at firft, 
will run a ring or two about where he is rouz~ 
ed, and when he finds the hounds ftick to 
him, if he have knowledge of any other 
ground, he will be likely to make’ towards 
it, and run there a while, but finding no 
eafe there, will be apt (if able) to come back 
again ; let him run where he will, if you 
find the hounds keep together, and mind 
their hunting ;. then come near them, and 
encourage them, both by your voice and 
horn, and if your horfe be able, ftick to 
them till they finifh their work, and by your 
hounds hunting in the latter end of a chace, 

you 
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; a may judge which are the beftfoil- heads 
and the moft fteady hunters. 


t yf ‘finding and hunting a BUCK, ina lw 
boggy fenny Country, 


IRST, as to finding: Caufe all your 
hounds, except your ftaunch finders, to be 
} Prarled, and led two or three hundred paces 
‘behind you as aforefaid, and fo go on foot 
with fuch hounds as you can depend on for 
finding ; for in fuch grounds as great co- 
“yerts of ath, alders, birch, hazle and thorn, 
“where the ground is very wet, a Buck will 
often lodge in the very heart of fuch a co- 
‘yert, upon fuch a root as lies dry above the 
i] bog or water, in the months of May, June 
and July, but let him lodge where he will, 
he will be in corn-fields or meadows, peafe, 
or flax, to take his feed every night. 
The Buck loves to feed on the tender 
' blades of oats and barley, when firft come 
above ground, but after it begins to grow 
4 and {pindle, he’ll touch it no more, only he 
aH i ves the oats extremely when Tipe 5 he alfo 
Epa and flax very well; when the corn 
rows high, the Buck salt leave the covert, 
and 
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and lye inthe corn, that being the place of 
leaft difturbance : I have known a Buck to 
lodge in wheat that hath been furrounded 
with a large rank covert ; inform yourfelf 
by the neighbouring people which coverts 
the Buck ufes moft, and then go to the 
ground where you fee the beft feed according 
to the feafon of the year, and where it is 
leaft difturbed with people,jand there uncou- 
ple your finders, and if they flourifh or cry 
any thing, take pains to find the view, by 
which you may immediately know what 
fort of deer it is, if in Auguft or September, 
you'll find their fraying-ftocks, likewife the 
treating places, which are commonly where a 
coal pit hath been burned, or in a corn-field, 
at the fide of fome bufh, or where the earth 
hath been fcrawed or floated off, and fome- 
times where flax hath been pulled, and the 
ground left bare; this place will be all beat 
and trod with their feet, and fcraped bare, 
like a floor ; as to their fraying-ftocks, they 
arecommonly fmall fticks left growing in the 
fide of fome copfe ; they beat the bark off 
whatever flick they fray on, fo that you 
may fee it white or red a great way off ; 
when you find either the fraying-ftock, or 
treating-place, obferve the view ftill, for 
that is the moft infallible mark to know if it 

hath 
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hath been an old deer or not, if you finda 
good view, tho’ it be old, that your hounds 
‘do not cry it ; yet never defpair to find the 
Buck by trying all the moft likely ground 
“near the place, both where he might feed or 
ge; and if that fail, to take a wider com- 
3 and try further, having ftaunch hounds, 
ou cannot fail to find a Buck, if in the coun- 
try, near where you are; for a good tender- 
“nofed hound that is ftaunch, will hunt and 
‘ery where a Buck hath taken his feed, till 
twelve o'clock, if the weather be feafon- 
‘able, and fometimes a hound will flourifh 
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‘and take it off the branches, when he will not 
‘cry it; be careful to find the view, and fo 
‘work forwards. An old deer doth often 
ne ep a Pricket, Sorel, or Sore with him, and 
“in hunting a Buck to his lair, you muft ob- 
“ferve by the view and by the hounds hunt- 
ing feveral ways, whether there are more 
than one. [have feen when a young deer hath 
_ been lodged with an old deer in a field of 
corn, that the young deer hath rouzed, run 
and leapt before the hounds round the 
“field, came back to the Jair and ftood ftill 
> till the hounds came fo near, that they 
 rouzed the old deer ; feveral times young 
Phanefnen are deceived fo by rouzing the 
_ young deer and leaving the old. Note, that a 
ung deer does generally ftand when he 

rouzeth, 
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rouzeth, if he have any old deer with him, 
or if the hounds come fuddenly on him, 
‘when he hath run a little from the place, 
he will ftand and look back, all thefe 
are certain tokens that he hath company, 
and if fo, it is certainly an old deer, for when 
it happens that an old deer rouzeth firft, 
(unlefs a hound be very near him) he will 
not go away without the young deer, but will 
beat him up with his head before he goes 
off ; when a brace of deer fo rouzeth toge- 
ther, if it be in May, June, or July, it is a 
great hazard, but the old deer will give the 
flip if he can ; but ifin Auguft or September, 
then ftaunch hounds will not run the young 
_deer, and quit the old, but be it when it will, 
if you can come in with your horfe in any 
ground whatever, ride at them, and en- 
deavour to part them, and if you part 
them, or fee them at any time parted, 
ride in as faft as poffible, left the hounds or 
any of them fhould run the young deer. If 
you keep near the hounds you will be likely 
to know when they part, either by the fight 
of the deer, or by the cry of the running of 
the hounds ; for note, that hounds drive 
harder when there is a brace of deer before 
them, than when a fingle one, if the old deer 
lead, the young deer will not commonly leave 


him ; but if the young deer lead, be fure the 
old 
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old deer will give the flip in fome brake or 
_ covert, and fo let the young deer go on. | 
have known when an old deer and a young 
deer have run together fo for half an hour, 


were juft coming up to them, and the young 
My ‘deer would hot go, but ftand there to wait 


x " give the younger a puth with his head, jut 
when the hounds were in fi ight, and fo he 
_ went off out of the thicket, or buth in view 
of the hounds, the olddeer feeing the hounds 
_ go by, did fink there himfelf, and there lay 
' till I rode and rated the hounds, came back 
with them, imprimed him and killed him in 
tia mile’s running. As forchanging, it is not 
| much to be feared in fuch a country, for no 
ibid ftaunch hound will leave a heavy blown 
4 deer to run a frefh rafcal deer. However, if 
9 you can, keep near your hounds, and then 
' no miftake can happen, but you will immedi- 
a ately apprehend it, by your hounds, and fo 
- amend it ; the fooner the better. 

~ I was once hunting a buck, or trying to 
find one, and in alittle copfe or covert within 
i he corn field, my hounds cried Pig uth 
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of anold buck;I had but fourcouple of hounds, 
which really (if good) are better for killing 

or finding than twenty couple ; they were 

all ftaunch and uncoupled for finding, 1 en- 
couraged the hounds, and in the copfe they { 
roufed a fore; I being in the edge of the _ 
copfe did fee the deer when rouzed to fet up 

his fingle, and penn, and look behind him, 
which was a certain mark that he had com- 
pany; he ran out at the farther end of the 
covert, not leaving the field, but was coming 
back into the covert again, where he was 
rouzed ; by this his behaviour I fatisfied my- 

felf that he had an older companion. I ran 
betwixt him and the covert and rated the 
hounds, he would not with all that diftur- 
bance be beaten out of the field, but went a 

little further and came into the covert. I 
going, with my hounds into the covert did 

fee the fame fore come running up the co- 

vert a little before me. I having the hounds 

with me, ftood a little to confider what was 

beft to do, being furprized to fee the faine 

deer there again, but foon imagined that he 

was going to where he was rouzed ; fo I kept 
fight of him till he went to the place where 

the old deer lay, where he fhook his fingle 

and funk a' little afide from the old deer. 

I hollowed to a gentleman that was with me, | 

and | 
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and my boy came to me; I told the gentleman 
_ how the matter was, we concluded to couple up 
_ the hounds, and they held them, I went into 

the copfe where I faw the deer fink, and did 
fee the old deer’s head, fo I endeavoured to 
_ rouze him and leave the young deer, but he 
| rouzed and beat up the young deer with his 
head, and away they went together; I un- 
' coupled my hounds and carried them to 
| the old buck’s lair, and led them on foftly 
_ and got to my horfe, the old deer led a mile 
or more, and then having a mind to give 
i the flip, he let the young deer lead, which 
when I obferved I rode near, and feeing them 
head to crofs a river, to a little covert, that 
' was beyond the river, I got over the river 
_ between them and the covert, and there 

comes the young deer fingle, the hounds 
came over the river, but miffing the old * 
' deer, they threw up and caft back all, 
but one couple which I rated, and fo I rode 
' down thinking he had been in fome fern 
' that was growing by the river’s fide, where 
| the hounds were cafting, I could not hit it, 
at length as I was drawing them round, one 
i » of them cry’d it down the river, the buck 
_ had kept the foil for near half a mile, and 
there had broke water, and was funk in a 
| field of corn near the river’s fide, where we 
at G2 imprimed 
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imprimed and killed him after with very 
good fport. What I “have faid is fufficient 
to inform you that it is neceflary, that a 
huntfmen fhould keep as near his hounds as 
he can, for nature hath taught a deer feveral 
fhifts, both in his lodging and hunting ; if a 
huntfman keep near his hounds he will have 
fome knowledge (if any experience) when his 
hounds do change, and by that means he 
may the eafier make a recovery, and to the 
end that you may keep near your hounds 
you ought to be well mounted and to ride 
very light in your apparel, both for your 
own and horfe’s eafe ; for if a man havea 
great deal of clothes on him, he is not able 
to ride or run a foot if occafion ferve, there- 
fore ina cap, waiftcoat, breeches, and a pair 
of light thin boots or rather fhoes, leit he 
come to ground where he cannot ride, and 
muft truft to running on foot ; in a few words, 
he ought to be mounted and fitted in his 
apparel, as if he were to ride a race, if he 
follows fleet hounds in an inhabited country, 
where a man muft often light to leap over 
great leaps, and go over bogs, and lead his 
horfe likewife : a keeper or huntfman ought 
to undcrftand when and how to ride a horfe, 
fo as not to abufe him, and forget not, ftill 
when time will allow, to bear him, or in a 

hard 
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| hard chafe to eafe him by alighting fome- 
- times, and running on foot, or leading him 
up a hill, which will be an eafe to you as 
to your horfe ; as it is the bufinefs of a hunt{- 
man to ride hard when there is occafion, fo it 
ds his bufinefs not to ride hard but then. 

He ought to underftand alfo the keeping 
~ of a horfe in good plight, and to take care of 
him after Yore riding, both abroad in the 
field and at home: I have feen a horfe of 
twenty pound price, hung by a huntfman at 
a hedge-itake at the death of a deer, when 
the {weat hath been dropping off him, with- 
out taking notice of him for half an hour, 
till all the ceremony of the death of a deer 
hath been over, the deer paunched, and the 
hounds rewarded, and then the horfe hath 
been fo ftiff that he could fearce go, which is 


downright murder to a good horfe, and 
really a great pity to deal fo carelefsly with 
| -- fonoble a creature ; a huntfman cught when 


he comes in at the fall of a deer, to leave his 
horfe with fome man or boy, if any there ; 
if none, to hold his horfe in one hand and the 
deer in the other, till fome perfon come to 
him, fo as the horfe may move a little to 
keep up his fpirits ; for any reafonable man 
would take a great deal of pains and trouble 
upon him, rather than deal fo ungratefully 
“with fo brave a fervantas a good horfe is. 

Next 
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Next as touching the Ceremony at the Death 
ofa DEER. 


WHoEVER happens to be firft in at 
the fall of the deer, ought to feize him by the 
beam and keep off the hounds, gently, with 
the words warr baunch, and hollow the’ 
whoop to give notice to the reft of the com- 
pany if they chance to be out; then the chief 
Keeper or huntfman that is there ought to 
prefent.a knife to the firft gentleman. that 
comes in at the fall to cut his throat, then to 
call the hounds to the blood, and if any of 
the company be yet out, to touch his horn, 
and to hollow to call them in; next the chief 
keeper or huntfman aforefaid ought to pre- 
fent a knife to the chief perfon, of quality or 
gentleman, to take fay of the deer, then 
paunch him and give the hounds that, and 
then to ftrip the fkin off the neck of the 
buck and prefent his hanger toa third gentle- 
man to cut the buck’s head off, which fhould 
be fcored and f{cotched with a knife, fo as the 
hounds may tear it off the eafier, and Jet one 
take it by the beams, and call all the hounds 
to it, hallowing and encouraging them, and 
while they are pulling and tearing, blow a 
recheat to them to encourage them; then the 
keeper 


we 
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keeper or huntfman aforefaid fhould take 


| fome of the blood, and offer it to every gen- 
' tleman to blood them withal, fome will have 


it rubbed on their faces, others will wath 
their hands in it, then all the gentlemen 
_ keepers, and huntfmen that carry horns, ftand 
round the deer and blow the death or mort, 
and all at once give the whoop, hollow, 
- then the keeper or hu ntfman aforefaid mutt 


"wait on, or enquire of the gentleman 


whofe concern it is to difpofe of the venifon, 


- to know where the deer muft be carried, or 


how difpofed of, and order his boy to take 
up the deer on horfeback, and carry him ac-_ 


cordingly: as to the fine morfels, viz. the 


> tendeflings, (if his head be tender) his 
tongue, the roots of his ears, his caul, his 
dulcets, his hinch-pin, and part of his liver, 


a lap them up in a clean handkerchief. I have 


wrote a great deal in relation to buck hunt- 
ing, and do affure you, I have hada great deal 
of practice in it, of which I have here 
fhewn you fome inftances, and might have 
mentioned many more, but fear I have been 
too tedious already. I-will only-tell you, that ; 
have wrote you general rules for the jinding, 
bunting, and killing of a buck, either in a park 
or country, or out-lying deer, which fome- 
times make very good fport: Though I> 

have 
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have wrote general rules, yet it is impoffible 
for me or any one living, to give a particular 
account of every lofs or defeat thata keeper or 
huntfman may meet with, or particular re- 
medies for fuch lofles, by reafon of the varia- 
blenefs of the place where they may happen 
to be, as the fituation of the ground, as bogs, 
or wood, feas, loughs or rivers, or feveral 
other occafions; as cattle, fheep, highways, 
maftiffs, and cur dogs, &c. All being left 
to the practice, and experience of the ingeni- 
ous gentleman, keeper or huntfman that 
happens to be with the hounds at fuch lofs ; 
there is alfo the time of the day, the good- 
nefs or badnefs of the weather, the ftrength 
of the deer, the condition of the hounds, to 
be confidered. 1 {aid feas, loughs, or rivers, 
feeing a buck to cool himfelf will beat foil 
very much, and keep a river a great way, 
finding it cooling and indeed fwims very well, 
though Mr. Blome and other authors fay 
that a buck will not beat foil in fo deep wa- 
ter, but on the contrary bucks when hunted 
by the fea fide frequently take foil in the fea. 
T have myfelf been at the hunting of feveral 
into the fea, and does think he knows of no 
greater or deeper water, as alfo Lough Neagh 
in the North of Ireland, which is {aid to be 
one of the greateft frefh waters in Europe, 

where 
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where 1 have killed 500 brace of bucks, 
yea when hunted, he would take foil in it as 
frequently as in the leaft river. 

Note, That taking foil in the fea ora 
large open lough, is a laft refuge, when 4 
deer can run no further, that the hounds are 
in view or near it, or it happens fometimes 


in ariver ; but when a deer beats foil in a 


river, being far before hounds, it is po- 
fitively to cool himfelf; and the comfort he 
finds by the coolnefs of the water, doth 
fometimes invite him to keep a river a great 
way ; fo that by taking foil, you fometimes 
come to a lofs; if fo, you muft fpare no 
pains to make a recovery, if it be fuch 
ground as that you cannot ride, you muft go 
on foot. Obferve that hounds do hunt or 
hit a cold {cent better in the fummer-time in 
covert, than in open dry plains, for feveral 
reafons ; the covert is moift and cool; the 
wind is not fo much to drive away the fcent 5 
as alfo the deer hits the bufhes and branches 
as he goes along, alfo he commonly goes 
eafier in covert than on plain ground, or 
perhaps , ftands to draw his breath ; if at 
a lofs on dry ground, and you have rea- 
- fon to think the deer gone further over 
fome moift ground or covert, draw your 


hounds forward to the moift ground and try 
Gs them 
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them there, where perhaps you may find the 
view (as much as the convenience of the 
place will allow) draw your hounds againft 
the wind; a good huntfman with three or 
four couple of good hounds, does rarely or 
never lofe a buck. Remember that every 
huntfman ought to carry a pair of couples 
at his belt, left he have occafion for them to 
put on a hound to rate, or correét him for a 
fault, as alfo to couple them up, if they 
change or run ra/cal or riot. 


TO 


E 333974 


7, OQ THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


4 LORD BARON OF 
HO W T &H. 
| iyo, 


ALTHOUGH there be a great bersic gal- 
lantry in the chace of the Stag, Buck, and Fox, 
yet, my Lord, 1 ibink there is a mellow fweet- 
nefs and kind friendly chearfulne/s peculiar to 
the chace of an Hare, that nothing can equal : 
Tn the purfuit of the Stag, Pc. we may obferve 
the bounds bunt with a kind of rage and rapa- 
cious fury, their hair rifes upon their backs, 
and the very accents of their mouths are fierce 
and revengeful: But in the chafe of the Hare, 
awe bear a more melodious harmony, they flou- 
rifh over tbe feent, double their voices, and every 
“way difcover a more generous pleafure , and as 

the 
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ibe bounds fa the houndjman too drink in a de- 
lictous recreation, that refrefbes the blood, frees 
ibe mind, and gives an air of pleafantry to the 
whole man: and, my Lord, I make no queftion, 
but the curling joys which your Lord/hip has fo 
often feafted upon in this more than graceful 
diverfion, have given you that green old age 
which you now poffe/s. I need not, my Lord, 
trace the mazes of the circling Hare, and run 
her through all the meanders of ber foils and 
doublings, your Lordfhip is able without a clue 
to purfue ber through all her intricacies : The 
world {peaks loudly of your finifoed experience, 
and the fuccefs of your labours proclaim your 
dexterity in all the difficulties of that entangled 
chafe. Hence it is, my Lord, I venture to 
take the boldne/s to affix your NAME to this 
Effay upon Hare- Hunting, and, like a Hare at 
Squat in a bufp, fkulk under your Lordjpip’s pro- 
teétion, to fave me from the rudeft of all huntf- 
men (the critics) that are in chace of me to run 
me down, Iam, 


My Lorp, 
Your Lordfbip’s moft dutiful 
And obedient fervant, 


ARTHUR STRINGER, 


C1359] 
| HAREHUNTING. 


q Tue Hare is a creature that yields 
_ great delight and recreation to every gen- 
 fleman that ufeth to hunt her, for feveral 
 reafons: The firft is, that it isa game ea- 
" fily found ; for there is farce any place or 
"part of a country, but it hath hares. The 
_ fecond reafon is, that a man may (tho’ in- 
| differently mounted) fee moft of the fport of 
"running her down. ‘Thirdly, that a hare 
 fhewing fo many {quat views, doth not only 
renew the game, but alfo encourage both 
| hounds and huntfmen. Fourthly, that a 
| hare doth generally run the beft fort of 
_ gtound for riding to fee the fport; as alfo 
_ fhe is apt to run rings, without flying very 
far, fo that foot-men as well as horfe-men 
have fhare of the fport. A gentleman that 
lives in a fit country for it, and hath a pack 
of good hounds, and runs down the hare 
fairly, hath excellent diverfion ; but if it be 
_ fairly done, itis the fineft of hunting. 


A hound . 


ee 
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A hound that hunts a hare dexteroufly, 
can never fail to hunt any other game well, if 
he be entered to it, and blooded accordingly , 
and truly in my thoughts, hare-hunting 
doth fhew the goodnefs and excellency of a 
hound, as much as any game whatever (un- 
lefs hunting a buck in a park) and whereas 
fome gentlemen love ftag-hunting, fome buck, 
fome fox-hunting, even fo fome love hare- 
_ hunting; and indeed the pleafure of hunting 
any fort of game, is much the greater to 
every gentleman, how much the more it lies 
contiguous or convenient to his dwelling: 
As for winter-hunting, there is the fox, 
hare, martern, and otter; as to the two 
laft, there are few gentlemen that will pafs 
them, if they find them in the morning. As 
to the fox, he who lives in a country where 
foxes are plenty, ought for feveral reafons to 
hunt them ; firft, that the fox is a more noble 
chace than the hare: Secondly, that in 
hunting the fox, you do good to yourfelf, 
to your neighbours or tenants, and to the 
country in general, by killing fuch a vermin 
as is a nuifance to the neighbourhood 
where he frequents. But as for a gentleman 
who lives in a country where there is no 
foxes, and yet a fine country for hare-hunt- 
ing, and plenty of hares, it is certainly moft 
for 


a 
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"for his diverfion to hunt the hare, it being a 
" game that affords extraordinary {port to any 
_ gentleman that takes delight in it, in regard 
" fhe is almoft every where to be found, and 


if Tu E Hare is kindled or bred in eve- 
ry month, from February til! November, 
not that (I fay) one hare will have young 
ones each of thefe months; but I have 
_ known a hare to have had young three times 
betwixt February and November. Her young 
is called a leveret, till a year old, and then 
a hare. When the hare doth gender, fhe 
is a bucking, and then they do refort toge- 
ther, fometimes two or three, or four brace ; 
where 1 have feen them. fight with each 
other. feveral times, as alfo heard them cry. 
(when fighting) with a {mall fhrill voice. The 
hare doth not lie or fit with her young, 
but comes to them, and gives them fuck, 
» and fo covers them with mofs, or fogg, her 
own fur, old grafs, or what happens to be. 
nigh the place where fhe hath them; if it 
; be 
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_be in an open plain country, and no covert, 
they have their young in old caves, under 
hollow ftones, in the bottoms of old walls, 
or any fuch like hole or vault, that the can 
find in February, March, April or May , 
in the other months fhe commonly breedeth 
or kindleth in meadows or high rank grafs, 
or lying rank corn, fern or lying rufhes, 
growing up againft hedge-bottoms ; thofe 
hares that are bred in vaults, holes and 
caves, in the four firft months (before the 
grafs is grown) are the hares which com- 
monly, when hunted, do vault, or take 


earth, it being reafonable they fhould do fo,‘ 


confidering them to be bred in the earth, 
as certainly fome of them are in thofe months 
aforefaid. I once happened to hunt a hare 
into an old rabbit-hole, and with the help 
of a briar, T got her pulled out; about 
three days after, I hunted another into the 
fame hole, but could not get her out, as 
I did the other; fo I got a fpade, and 
dug the hole, and got her out, and found 
her neft, or bed, where there had been 
young ones, which I found by her fur or 
wool, and the old dry grafs, that were 
all mixed together in one part of the hole: 
About ten days after I hunted another into 
the fame hole (or the place where the hole 

aes was) 
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~ was) and fhe having no hole to fave her, the 
q hounds killed her, and I found all the leafe 
4 to be leverets about fix months old, and did 
* believe them to be kindled or bred in that 
4 hole, and all of one age. I have hunted fe- 
veral hares into holes and roots, and had 
- feveral reafons to believe that all which do 
' earth fo, to have been bred in fuch places, 
and therefore, J donot think it ftrange, that 
_ being the true reafon of it. The hare doth 
_ as much as fhe can to keep herfelf dry, ef- 
‘pecially her fides, her belly, legs, and feet, 
_ for which reafon fhe commonly licks herfelf 
| dry and clean with her tongue, before the 
' goes to her form, as alfo in wet weather, 
fhe takes her relief in the fides of highways, 
and the bareft pafture-ground, or fallow- 
’ field, where fhe need not wet herfelf. As 
' I look upon a hare, or believe her to be the 
" moft innocent beaft living ; fo I am fatisfi- 
ed, that nature hath taught her, the moft 
innocent way of felf-prefervation ; it being 
\ altogether defenfive, and in no meafure of- 
\ fenfive; for her own  prefervation ; it is 
' named in three particulars ; firft, her 
_ fwift-running ; 2dly, her doubling ; 3dly, 
her fquatting ; all which, 1 am perfuaded 
are natural, as I fhall endeavour to prove in 
_. the following difcourfe, by feveral undeniable 
argu- 
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arguments: As to her {wiftnefs, none I 
think) will deny it, to be the work of na- 
ture. Her doubling, {quatting, and run- 
ning highways, when fhe is hunted, is faid 
by feveral authors (who have wrote on this 
fubjec%t) to be craft, fubtilty and policy, 
which truly is more than experience can con- 
vince me of ; for 1 never fee any thing like 
craft, fubtilty, or policy in a hare, but what 
I may rather call natural innocence. And 
firft, as to her doubling, I fay a leveret of 
fix months old, doth double and fquat, 
and is as troublefome for hounds to hunt, 
as an old hare; as alfo obferve a hare when 
fhe goes in a morning from her relief to her 
form unmolefted, and you fhall fee her make 
more doubles, than when running before a 
pack of hounds; as alfo obferve the trace 
of a hare in fhow, yea when going from 
her form at night to her relief, and you 
fhall find, that fhe made more doubles, than 
when hunted; as alfo, let any man ftart a 
hare by accident, when at his plough, or — 
going amongtt his cattle, and do but obferve 
her; if the go but half a mile, you fhall fee 
her make feveral doubles before fhe fquat ; 
I could write feveral inftances to prove that 
a hare makes more doubles when fhe moves 
or runs of herfelf without moleftation, than 
fhe 


a 7 i. 
- fhe doth when hunted, efpecially if fhe be 
"hard driven with hounds, and as I did often 
 obferve, fo 1 do conftantly believe the dou- 
ples of a hare to be natural or accidental, 
for, that a hare doth not fee well before her 
js certain truth, but rather better behind 
_ her, or to one fide ; for when a hare is go- 
ing forwards, and fees fome place behind 
her, that fhe hath a mind to go to, fhe turns 
| ftraight back, and fo goes off at one fide, to 
‘the ground fhe hath a mind to; fhe being a 
" beatt of the night, who fees not well in the 
day; as alfo a creature that hath no way 
of defence by fighting, or any other way, 
" but by running, thefe occafion her to be ve- 
"ry cowardly, or fearful, fo that fhe know-_ 
" ing that fhe {ees better behind than before, 
‘fhe is often coming back, or doubling, that 
fhe may fee if there be any thing to gnnoy, 
or fright her ; likewife what gap, or mufe- 
hill, or covert, fhe hath a mind to go to; 
~ and truly the certainty of a hare feeing bet- 
ter behind than before her, doth, on due 
 confideration, feem to be the greateft natu- 
ral caufe of her doubling fo often ; as for 
' accidental doubles, they are commonly oc- 
cafioned, by the hare meeting of any per- 
fon in her ae or feeing fome tree, or 
buth, or cattle, or fheep, or any thing elfe 
ay ; that 
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that affright her, fhe not feeing perfealy 
before her, occafions her to turn ftraight 
back. 

As for fquatting of a hare, there are two 
forts of {quats, one is, when a hare is {fo 
great a way before hounds, that the noife 
of them doth not annoy her, and then fhe 
finding no difturbance f{quats, and this fquat 
is of the nature of a hare going to form, 
and is generally made in fuch a place, as the 
defigns to fit in till night ; this fort of fquat 
is not often ina highway, but very often in 
plowed ground, or in rough ftony ground, 
or in covert, or at a hedge, or wall-fide, 
or in any other fort of ground, according 
to the place that fhe happens to be in when 
fhe takes a refolution to reft herfelf, or on 
the top of a ditch or bank where fhe hath 
the benefit of the fun to dry herfelf. The 
other fort of fquat is, when hounds or 
huntfmen are near the hare, which is. often 
occafioned by her weaknefs, or being almoft 
run down, and then fhe will lie flat upon 
the earth in any furrow, or in the bottom of 
a ditch, or in any hole in the fide of a high- 
way, or at the bottom of a wall, or any 
fuch like place that is in her way, or fome- 
times when a hare is doubling, or creeping 
about, not far before the hounds, upon the 

fight 
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“fight of any man, fhe will lie flat down, 

‘without refpeét to the place where fhe hap- 

pens to be when fhe fees the man or 

hounds. Or fometimes, and the moft fre- 

_ quent occafion of a hare’s {quatting is, when 
eis coming direétly back upon the way fhe 

went forwards, and the hounds meeting her, 

‘fhe, to avoid them, will creep a little afide 
~ out of the way, and fo {quat till the hounds 

_ pafs by, and if fhe be not fore run, fhe will be 
_ apt to move as foon as the hounds are patt, 
put if fhe be dead run, fhe will be likely to 
Jie at {quat till the hounds run out the dou- 
ble, and put her off this fquat ; this happens. 
_ often ona highway, or any other fort of 


A 


_ ground where a ‘hare is making a long dou- 
ble when the hounds are near her, or when 
fhe is met by any thing that ftops, or frights 
her, and fo turns her direétly back upon 
_ the hounds. 

As for her running the highways when 
hunted, I believe it to be as natural, as any 
i: thing I have fpoke of; for in wet weather, 
f left corn, grafs, or rufhes fhould wet her, 
| fhe doth conftantly relieve in the highways 
in the night time, fo that the is as much ac- 
| quainted with the high-ways as with the 
- fields, and confequently doth run them (when 
hunted) accordingly, for I am fatisfied what- 
ever 
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ever pround a hare ufeth moft inher relief, 
and is beft acquainted with, that ground fhe 
runs moft when hunted, if not beaten off by 
fevere difturbance, as whooping, hallowing, 
or ftopping, and turning her in her courfe. | 
have given you my reafons for a hare’s 
doubling, {quatting, and running the high- 
ways; all which I do really believe to be na- 
tural, though I know fome huntfmen do cry 
up the doubles, {quats, and running the high- 
way to be craft, fubtity, and policy in a 
hare ; and fome late Authors of hunting tell 
us that a hare will (to avoid the hounds) 
run a great way on the top of a quickfet 
hedge, as alfo that fhe will frequently run 
upon bufhes of furze or whinns, leaping 
from one to another fo, that the hounds can- 
not hunt her, and that fhe will climb up a 
ftone-wall fix foot from the ground, and 
creep into a hole where a {caffold pole had 
been, and a great deal more on this fubjedt, 
feeming to make this little creature appear 
to have more craft, and policy, than what I 
could ever perceive, or be convinced of in 
all my long practice ; for had a hare any 
fuch craft, it were impoffible for hounds ever 
to kill her by fair hunting, for certainly did a 
hare know, that hounds could not hunt her 
in ploughed ground, or the highway, fhe 

would 
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" would never (when shunted) run any other 
; ground. 

_ The hare is naturally a very fearful crea- 
re, as appears by her upon all occafions, 
_ and though an innocent poor animal, yet for 
_gentlemen’s fport and recreation, the moft 
‘noble little creature that draws breath ; 
 amongft other things of hare-hunting, | fee 
a great deal wrote, feeming to diftinguifh be- 
tween a male and female hare: If a man 
"have ahare in hand he may know the diffe- 
_ rence, but otherwife it is but a guefs, nor do 
I think it worth while to write one line 

i about it, it being at the beft an uncertainty, 

* nor could [ ever find any difference between 

a male and female hare; nor did [ ever 

_ know any gentleman make any difference ; 
but hunt the firft that ever he could ftart : 

~ fome hares will when hunted {wim over ri- 
th : vers, and fome will not; the reafon, I do ap- 
_ prehend, for it is, that in the time of froft 
_ the hare hath gone upon ice, and in the time 
of dry weather upon ftones, and fo become 
acquainted with the ground and hares on the 
a other fide of the river, and when hunted fhe 
is the bolder to fwim over. 

a, As to the virtue of the hare, or the value 
_ of her when dead, they are nearly equal; as 
for her (virtue if fhe have any) it is rather 
the bufinefs of a chymift or apothecary ; as 
a to 


oe 
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to the vdlue of her, I never faw a hare, 
that is (after fhe was killed) that I would give 
three-pence for, though a hare is by fome 
particular perfons efteemed a rare difh. I 
have given you, (as far as I have obferved) 
a full and true defcription of the nature and 
property of the hare : now to the hunting of 
her, but I defire that any gentleman, or huntf- 
man who reads this, may obferve, that I do 
not pretend to be abfolute, or propofe my 
opinion as infallible, it is poflible fome other 
man may have had more nice obfervations, 
by which he is affured that the doubles, and 
f{quats of a hare are policy, and rather arti- 
ficial than natural, for I am certain feveral 
men have had much more experience in 
hare hunting than I have had; fo that I 
have only given you my own _ particu- 
lar opinion: I own I have hunted a hare in- 
to one hole or rock three times, and did be-. 
lieve it’ to be the very fame hare, and am 
confident. that when a hare is fore hunted, 
and efcapes by creeping into a hole, into a 
water, an old houfe, or any other fuch like 
place; when fore hunted another time, fhe 
will make a refuge of the very fame place, 
which is but natural for a moufe, or a worm, 
or any other animal to do when difturbed. 
Having wrote fo full, and ee of the en- 
tering 
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tering, of hounds, as aMo of the hunting-of the 
Stag or Buck, I think I may make the leis 
ferve in behalf of Hare-hunting, there being, 
very little difficulty or few remarks in. ity, 
that I have not already named. 
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ia pfu E ftarting and hunting of the Hare is 
_ according to the humour, inclination. or way. 
_ of hunting, that the gentleman who keeps the. 
hounds and huntfman’s fancy ; for example, - 
Blitome fancy the hunting.of a hare from, her 
_ relief to her form: others rather to beat in. 
' the moft likely places and ftart her: others are 
Me for letting their hounds hunt out all the dou- 
bles that a hare makes, without giving them. 
+ any advantage of her more than encouraging 
B) them, and fo let them work it out themfelves : 
a others are for taking advantages of all dou- 
] “bles, and calling or hollowing off their 
) hounds, and fo laying them on at fhort with | 
| all poffible advantage : but whatever way of 
qi: hunting you fancy, obferve at all times to 
oo keep a good diftance behind your hounds, 
and not to, prefs them too much forwards, , 
id by that means you will the better judge a 
H of 
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of the goodnefs of your hounds, and alfo the 
better obferve the innocent defence the poor 
hare hath to fave her life: riding too clofe 
upon hounds is (in hare hunting) the great- 
eft caufe of bringing hounds toa lofs; for when 
hounds find that a man rides clofe to them, 
it makes them pufh and ftrive forwards, and 
the hare . being naturally inclined to come 
backwards, the hounds often overfhoot their 
game and come toa lofs; for every gentle- 
man and huntfman ought to confider, that 
(though hares be in every place very plenty) 
there is the moft nicety and difficulty in 
hunting her of any game whatfoever ; and to 
hunt her fairly is the fineft of hunting, and 
doth very much try the goodnefs of a hound. 
Obferve (if you come to a lofs by a long 
double, or any other accident or occafion) 
that you draw your hounds in a large com- 
pafs, clear round in the moft commodious 
ground for them to find the fcent in, and if 
they do not hit it, draw them round a fe- 
cond time very eafi'y, for by riding too faft, 
hounds may mifs the {Cent : obferve that at 
a lofs in cold hunting, you be fure to try your 
hounds well forwards before you will try them 
back ; for if you fhould at cold hunting draw 
back your hounds on the foil, and the hare 
is gone forwards, you would be in hazard 4 

lofe 
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ote her, but if at hot hunting in full cry, 
and your hounds come fuddenly to a lofs, ftop 
~ (unlefs occafioned by fheep or cattle, high- 
_ way or ploughed ground) for you may be 
_ fure it is a double, and fo turn your horfe- 
_ head backwards again, and call back the 
_ hounds, encouraging them to try back- 
_ wards, and move a little with the hounds, 
_ but as much as poffible keep off, or fuffer 
» not many horfemen to ride, or footmen to 
: run too clofe after your hounds, prefling 
_ uponthem, for at every double, or lofs, they 
are of great hindrance to you. 

_ The beft way to order your company at 
_ Hare hunting is, to place them on the adja- 
- cent hills, or rifing grounds where they may 
as well obferve the motions of the hare, as 
' alfo the hunting of the hounds, and by doing 
_ fo they may be ferviceable to you, but other- 
% wife you had better want them, for two men 
_ are enough to follow the hounds, and to help 
_ them at any lofs that they may happen to 
_ ‘meet with. Obferve that when you fee your 
hounds to cry a {cent in two places, (that is 


i Mop your horfe ; and mind what your hounds 
al do, for that is certainly a double ; fome- 


had 
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and the hounds and huntfmen meeting her, 
and fhe not difpofed to fquat, goes back a 
third time over the fame ground, and for that _ 
reafon when you fee your hounds hunt, as if 
it were a double, ftand faft, do not call them 
back, (left it be a treble) but let them try, it to 
the, far end, and if they cannot make it for- 
ward, then turn your horfe about and try back- 
wardsas aforefaid, When you find your hounds 
to huntand cry it of a fudden more cheerfully 
than before, ftand faft till you fee what they 
do, for that is the general fign, or token of a 
double ; though fome huntfmen will gallop 
up to the head of their hounds at fuch a 
time, whooping and hallowing, but it is hurt- 
ful, and the very way to abufe hounds, and 
bring them toa lofs ; a good huntfman that 
hath made obfervations of his practice, ean- 
not readily lofe a hare(if the weather be fea- 
fonable) unlefs by a very great accident. 
Obferve that a huntfman that is inclined to 
be idle will feldom do his bufinefs right; for 
a huntfman fhould not be difcouraged at a 
lofs, but to take pains, and draw his hounds 
a firft, fecond, and third compafs to make a 
recovery, and if that do not, and he hath rea- 
fon to believe her in the compafs he took, 
then try all the ground within-the compafs for 
to tread her out: if in ploughed ground, ride 
acrofs 
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_ -acrofs the ridges, and look up and down 

every feveral ridge and furrow ; if in a high- 
_ way, go up one fide of the way at fuch a dif- 
tance as you think moft likely for the hounds 
vi _tohit, as far as you have reafon to believe the 
“hare would keep the way, and crofs the 
_ way, and come down the other fide accord- 
aa ingly, . and if you do not find her with that, 
mer. try. it further, and if that fail, you have 
pe _reafon to believe her at fquat in the highway, 
e . therefore try accordingly. A huntfman 
ought, at a lofs in the highway, to alight 
_immediately, and prick the hare before the 
hounds or horfemen have foiled the road, 
_and to try the gate-ways and gaps; by 
_which a man that is expert in: pricking the 
_hare, may very often corred& his hounds, 
and put them to rights: ; 5a hunt(man ought 
to be more particular at this, becaufe hares 
are more apt to run the highway than any 
_ other game ; obferve that you cannot prick 
a hare fo well on the counter, as if following 
the: way fhe has gone. 

_ . As to the entering of your hounds, never 
3 take out above two couple at one-time, that 
is, a couple of your beft old ftaunch hounds, 
¥ and a couple of young hounds, till they be en- 
‘tered, and fo confequently with all your young 
if hounds ; ; but for your further information in 

this 
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this particular, look in the firft part of this 
book, where I have fpoke more at large of 
the entering of hounds. In the perufing of 
fome authors who have wrote on this fubject, 
I find them giving inftru@ions to huntfmen 
to carry fat bacon with them to anoint the 
end of a hunting pole, and to throw them 
bread inevery mufe when hunting, which is 
fo far from being either neceffary or reafon- 
able, that itis certain there isno good hound 
(when hunting) will ftay or leave his game 
to eat any fort of meat ; for hounds (when in 
the field a hunting) feem to come to the hal- 
low or call for the love of the fport rather 
than meat: Indeed it is convenient at other 
times to call your hounds to you, and to give 
them bread or cheefe, or any thing elfe to 
the end they may know you the better and 
come the readier to you another time, but 
after hounds are uncoupled and hunting, to 
give them any meat till their hunting be over 
or the game killed, is neither neceffary nor 
practicable. It is certain that a man cannot 
be too indulgent to his hounds at the death 
of the game, for then they know what it is 
for, and they will endeavour to kill the game 

next time, expecting the fame reward. 
When the hare is killed, take bread and 


cheefe, and wet it in the blood, and give 
your 


—— 
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your hounds, and alfo the heart and liver, 
but if you can, never let them break a hare, 
always clapping and encouraging them, for 
that is to fome hounds, as good asa reward, 
provided it be feafonably done. I have fpoke 
fo full in the hunting of the Stag and Buck ; 
and as tothe nature of the hare, that there 
is not any thing neceflary or fit to be obferved 
in hunting a hare, but you may find fome- 
thing of it in this book. 

The hare is the firft year a leveret, and 
after a hare; her dung or ordure is called 
cratifing or crotiles, or by fome her buttons. 
Her traé& is called her pricks, or in the fnow 
her trace. Her tail is called feut. The 
place where fhe fitteth, is called her form or 
feat. When fhe goes, and comes back the 
fame way, it is a double; and when fhe 
lies down to avoid the hounds or huntfman, 
a fquat: And if the hounds fee her when 
fhe goes off, it is a fquat-view. When fhe 
is put off her form or feat, fhe is ftarted. 
When fhe creeps into the earth, fhe vaults. 
A brace, or lace of hares. Her gendering, is 
going to buck. The hare is ftriped ;_ her 
flefh, is venifon, but of very little value ; 


for being naturally fo fearful, fhe is never 


- fat: Now to the fox : 
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TO THE 


UREN GEES STR ae 
PURE Wane IG oo Eg, 


Lord Vifcount KIL UL T A, 
AN-’D 


Baron CONWAY 


OF 
Ri Ar Ge BOX ac. 


MY LORD, 


In venturing to place your lordfpip’s name in 
the front of this rude galloping treatife of fox- 
‘hunting, I take the privilege of an old fervant, 
whofe it is to be very often unfeafonably officious, 
and fometimes impudently bold. But, my lord, 
if any fervice that Iam able to pay to your lord- 
feip can be any way acceptable to you, I flatter 
myfelf that it is this and this alone muft be fo; 
becaufe know your lordjbipto be at once a paffio- 
nate lover of, and a great mafter in the chace, and 
therefore 
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therefore will not refufe to accept any thing 
| that is intended to let men into a judgment and 
true fenfe of that diverfion , not that Ipropofe to 
add any thing to your lordfhip’s confummate ex- 
perience, and moft wifé reflections in this noble 
 exercife: I know your lordjhip’s penetration is 
beyond all precept in this matter, and that where 
the beft of bounds and buntfnen are at a lofs, 
that quick turn of thought which is the diftin- 
) “guifring charaéter of your lordfbip, very feldom 
fails of malin a fpeedy recovery. My great 
aim in, the, following pages, is to let the world 
fee that your lordfbip has bred a fervant that 
knows bis bufinefs, and is proud of publifbing 

My Lorp, 
Your Lordpiip’s moft 
Dutiful and obedient fervant, 


ARTHUR STRINGER+ 
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FOX-HUN TING. 


I N EED not infift long uponendeavouring 
to recommend the pleafure of fox-hunting, 
it being much ufed by kings, princes, no- 
blemen and gentlemen ; and it is certainly a 
brave noble chace for fuch who keep good 
horfes and hounds; befides it is very well 
known to be a general advantage to the in- 
habitants of that part of the country where it 
is ufed : fo I will {peak a little of the nature 
of the fox, 


THE 


— 
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THE NATURE OF THE 
FOX. 


ny 
Gi | HE bitch fox goes a clicketing com- 


monly in December, January and February, 
and the dog foxes follow her as cur dogs do 
a bitch ; yea, fometimes two brace of dogs 
will follow one bitch ; the dog fticketh faft 


inthe bitch as other curs. do; fhe carries her 


young nine. weeks, as a bitch her whelps, 
and then fhe whelps them under ground, and 
hath commonly four or five cubs at a time, 
which moft commonly happens in March or 
April, though I have been credibly informed 
by a gentleman whom I could very well cre- 


dit, that he faw young cubs on the 19th of 


January, and that he himfelf with feveral 
other gentlemen, helped to take them out 
of a hole, in the caftle wall of Dundrum, 
not long before the writing of this, which 
was much earlier than ever I knew any. 
The place in which they commonly have 
their young, is an old badger’s hole, or un- 
der a rock, or ina tree-root, or fometimes 
they fcour a rabbit-hole,. and will have their 
young there. They do not fo much matter 
a ftrong 
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a ftrong hole at firft, but when their young 
(which are called their cubs) are a month or 
fix weeks old, they do commonly remove 
them toa ftronger earth, or perhaps to a 
more remote ob{cure place, for if they find 
the leaft annoyance at the earth where the 
cubs are, they will infallibly remove them 
the night following. 

When the cubs come to be three months 
old they begin to go abroad from the hole to 
feek prey, but on the leaft difturbance will 
run ftraight to the hole : when they are four 
months old, they begin to lie in rank fields 
of corn, or thickets of bufhes, or fuch covert 
as is near them, to prey on any thing they 
can find for their purpofe ; and commonly in 
the month of Auguft or September they 
Jeave their hole clearly, and then the old ones 
forfakethem, and they are upon their own fhifts 
to prey for themfelves. It is certain that the 
dog doth provide prey for the cubs when 
young as well as the bitch ; for if you find 
the earth or hole where the litter of cubs are, 
and fit with your gun in the evening, you 
will be apt to kill the bitch firft, but in a 
night or two (if the dog doth not remove the 
cubs) you will be fure to meet with him 3 
for though he doth not bring the prey to the 
very hole as the bitch doth (unlefs when the 

cubs 
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cubs are but two or three days old, that the 
bitch lyeth with them, that he bringeth meat 
for the bitch (yet he will not fail to bring his 
prey to fome place near the hole, whence the 
bitch bringeth it to the cubs, or the cubs come 
out for it themfelves: I have often killed the 
dog the firft night, by fitting at a diftance 
>from the hole, but if you do not place your- 
felf on a clear wind, where you fuppofe the 
fox. to come, fo that he do not wind you, 
you will'do no good; ‘fora fox hath a very 
good nofe, and will wind you ata preat dif- 
tance, and if he do, farewell for that evening, 
you fhall fee him ‘no more. I once fhot at 
a bitch fox and wounded her fore, but didnot 
kill her dead, about a week after being a 
hunting, I found her in a rank clofe thicket 
of thorns, a mile from where I fhot at her, 
and the hounds killed her in the place, and 
‘there I found rabbits, hares, partridges, 
hens and lambs, that the dog had brought to 
her in her ficknefs for her fupport ; I fent a 
boy that evening with a guh, and ordered 
him where to fit in a tree, and the dog fox 
came (but brought nothing with him) and 
the boy fhot him. 

I knew another inftance of the fame na- 
ture, which affures me that a fox will pro- 
‘vide for his make or mate when fick as ep 

ald, 
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faid. A fox is certainly a very fubtle crea- 
ture, and is very ravenous, and will prey 
upon, or kill fheep, lambs, fawns, turkeys, 
geefe, hens, ducks, wild or tame, pheafants, 
partridges, woodcocks, hares, rabbits, 8c. 
all of which he takes by policy in creeping 
under the wind fo nigh them, before they can 
fly or run away that he leaps upon them ; 
they take hares or rabbits, moft by lying ftill 
_till the hare or rabbit comes fo near them, that 
he can reach them ; a fox will, when hungry, 
run after a hare a mile or two,, and if the 
happens to be a leveret, or big with young, 
or weak, will furely kill her ; he preys very 
much on rats, mice, clocks, fnails, fmall 
birds, and berries ; he will alfo kill cats if he 
meets them from the houfe. 

Note, That every fox doth not kill old 
fheep, but fome chance fox that hath found 
a fheep lying and could not rife, or faft in 
briars, and yet alive, and by that means I 
believe the fox to learn to kill fheep, for they 
feldom do it but in a country where fheep 
are plenty, and commonly in a barren moun- 
tainy country where fheep are f{mall. 

I knew a fox in one night to kill nineteen 
hens and two cocks, which he took out of 
-a rooft in a little hen houfe, and hid them all 
4 in 


e 


‘a hole of the earth, he is earthed, "When 
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in ploughed ground, under trees, and in 
buthes within half a mile of where he killed 
them. 

A fox when he is too fuil will vomit it up, 
and hide it in a hole in ploughed ground, 
or any other place which he fcrapes with his 
feet, and fo will cover it, and will find it 
again when he wants it, as alfo he will vomit 
it up fo to his cubs. 


FOX HUNTING. 


W HEN the Bitch-Fox is in feafon for 
the dog, fhe goes a clickitting, their breed 
is called a litter. Their young, cubs. The 


fox is cafed ; his fkin is called his cafe. His 


tract or trace is called his ball, or by fome, 
his print. His ordure or dung is called his 
fuants, or by fome his billiting. To find 
“him, is to unkennel him. When he goes into 


the 
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the terriers bay him in the earth, it is yearn- 
ing. His tail is properly called his brufh or 
drag. To try with hounds in a morning 
is to draw for a fox. When in hunting he 
lies down in any place, he is toppifhed, and 
if the hounds recover or move him from 
thence, they untoppifh him. When hounds 
hunt before he is unkennelled, it is called his 
trail or drag. 


FOX HUNTING. 


THe feafon for Fox-hunting begins at 

Michaelmas and ends at Lady-day the 25th 

of March ; he who loves hunting, and lives 

in a country where foxes are plenty, may 

havea great deal of diverfion by fox-hunting. 

But if he will refolve to kill many foxes, 

he muft get into-a ftrain of fleet hounds, for 

flow hounds fignify little for that paftime. 

Six couple of fleet ‘hounds. fhall, kill’ more 

foxes in one. fedfon, than fixteen ‘couple of 

flow-hounds in tenfeaféhs, He who refolves 

to hunt foxes muft alfo keep very .good 

horfes, and in good plight ;)a horfe to ride a 

fox-chafe with fleet hounds ought to be in as 
good keeping and order as a horfe for a 
t race; 


ORE 
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races for a fox will run fometimes ten, fifteen, 
b ior ae miles a-head; I have myfelf feve- 


fi “two hours after his quitting the covert where 
E “she was unkennelled. 
Note, That -a fox-chafe is much harder 
iT Bror hounds and hotfes, than any other chafe, 
for the ftag, or buck will keep at foil, or 
'make heads, fo that hounds or horfes have 
a fome little ‘eafe or time to fobb ; but a fox 
ye runs end-ways ‘ftraight to the gronnd where 
he has defign’d, yea I have known a fox to 
j py keep a ditch-fide for two miles together 
' without ever leaving it, and fleet hounds 
q “which keep near a fox) ‘run as if they were 
ig in view, fo that it is an extraordinary horfe 


a a Be ieds, when a fox runs fo a-head. 

| Ifyou have plenty of foxes, and refolve 
~ to hunt them; obferve that you never let 
i} ~ your hounds runahare,but rate and whip them 
_ feverely with the word warr bare: draw 
with your hounds that are ftauncheft un- 
_ coupled to find, and ftop the reft in couples 
_ -till they be ftaunch ; (coverts where foxes 
are being generally plenty of other game) 
you ought to have your coupled hounds led 
b fo, as when your finders unkennel the fox, 


they 
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they may be uncoupled to the beft advan- 
tage to get into the finders, for if your 
coupled hounds be not led, hearing the hal- 
low and the cry of the finders at the unkennel- 
ling, they will make into the cry, and fome 
will hang faft on bufhes, and fticks, fome 
run other game, and fome get into the 
finders in the couples, fo that perhaps they 
may not be all got together till the death of 
the fox : thefe and fuch like diforders I have 
obferved te happen in fuch cafes, and though 
your hounds be led, you muft have a care 
of the uncoupling ; for that is as nice a point 
as belongs to fox-hunting (when there is a 
kennel of rude young hounds) to get all 
your heunds together without any of them 
running counter or any other game ; at the 
finding, I have obferved very great diforder 
and trouble by the coupled hounds before 
they were got into the finders, when the 
game was on foot, for I have often feen ten or 
twenty couple of hounds on the out-fide of 
the covert, and when the finders have 
unkennelled the fox, they have been all un- 
coupled, and before they have got to the 
finders, have found or met with other game, 
and run off in full cry, and fo the finders 
have come off to the cry of thofe, and per- 
haps have run half an hour before the error 
could be difcovered, and confequently too 
late 
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‘Jate to be amended, and fo brought all that 
morning’s fport into confufion ; fometimes I 
have known fuch a cry of hounds at un- 
‘coupling to take the game at counter, and 
run fo in full cry to where the fox was un- 
‘kennelled, and in the mean time the finders 
‘were gone perhaps clear out of hearing ; the 
beft way is (when he who is with the finders 
gives the view hollow, to uncouple the hounds, 
as is ufual when the game is found) for him 
who hath the care of the coupled hounds to 
‘uncouple only a couple at a time, and when 
‘he thinks or hears them in with the finders, 
‘than to uncouple a couple more and fo con- 
fequently with them ail, for if one couple run 
‘counter, or meet other game before they get 


to the finders, they are the eafier rated, and 


the other may be holden to a better oppor- 
‘tunity, befides the finders will not be apt to 
leave their game for the cry of one couple ; 
but if five, ten or twenty couple they make 
fo great a cry, that the finders are in danger 
‘to leave the right game, and come to them, 
fometimes it happens that a fox runs rings in 
a covert like a hare, when fo it is eafy to get 
in all the hounds by couples as aforefaid, or 
‘if he come by where you have the hounds in 
‘couples, be fure that you do not throw off the 
hounds at advantage, but let the finders 

pals 
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pafsyou an hundred paces ; then as faft as 
you can uncouple and hark them into the 
finders, and if they get in all right together, 
it is a great part of compleating your paf- 
time. 

The reafon for leading your hounds when 
the finders are running the trail or drag is, 
becaufe we fuppofe them not yet made ftaunch, 
and as I told you before, coverts, where 
foxes ufe, have plenty of other game, fo they 
often run (though in the couples) and find 
other game, which isa great hindrance, and 
fometimes hang fait in the couples upon 
hedges, trees, or buthes, and fometimes at 
the unkennelling go off in the couples, and 
perhaps run half an hour before they can be 
uncoupled, 

After the death of two or three brace of 
foxes, with a little care and pains your 
hounds will be all fo ftaunch, that you will 
not need to couple them ; but if when you 
go dragying for a fox in a morning, any of 
them offer to challenge or hunt a hare, then 
couple them up and rate them with the word 
warr bare, and whip them feverely. When 
your ftaunch hounds cry the fox, then un- 
couple them again, and encourage them to 
it, and by this means, the death of a few 

foxes 
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Bi dons will make all your hounds ftaunch, pro- 
vided you never let them hunt hare, 
_ When you have the fox unkennelled, and 
Hi: ‘your hounds all in right together, then ride 
' asnear themasis convenient ; I mean, keep 
H within fight, of them,. and | encourage them, 
both with horn and voice. A-fox will fome-. 
times keep a covert.a great while; running 
_ rings, and. if the covert be.rank, will keep 
f 4 backwards and_ forwards, dodging before. the 
4 hounds, and fometimes following the hounds, 
i, till he be able to ftay no longer ; and when 
he finds the hounds ftick to him. in earnefty 
will. flide. out at fome corner of | the,covert, 
to. get to fome other covert or, earth, though 
at a great diftance, and then commonly you 
Hi come to. try the goodnefs of your hounds 
iy and horfes:: I have known, a fox fo hunted 
ie a covert as aforefaid ; yea, and when every 
~ minute I thought. the hounds would kill him, 
yet he has flipt out of the covert, and run 
af ten miles at hard driving, and. reached an 
' earth, though {carce.a quarter of a mile be- 
fore the hounds, in all the time of his run- 
ft “ning. . 
WGhere is not. in hunting, any one thing 
more ftrange and remarkable, than, to ob- 
 ferve how foon one fox is run down, and ano- 
_ ther run. fo Jong, and the one as likely to 
trie run 
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run as the other in every refpect, both as 
large, and as empty. I have run down a 
fox and killed him above ground in half an 
hour, and with the fame hounds in the fame 
ground, have run a fox feven hours, and as 
hard driving; and laying afide fulnefs, there 
can be but two reafons for it, one is, that 
the fox being very fat, and out of wind (when 
hard driven with fleet hounds) is not able to 
endure it: The other reafon is, that when a 
fox happens to be three or four days toge- 
ther, rambling and running about looking 
for prey, and miffing it, is fo fatigued, that 
he becomes faint and weak, and when meet- 
ing a fox at fuch ajunéture, it is poffible he 
may be quickly run down, 

Obferve that the alteration of weather doth 
hinder and difcourage hounds in fox-hunt- 
ing, more than in the hunting of any other 
game; alfo note, that as a fox hath the 
hotteft {cent of any game when the hounds 
are nigh him, fo he hath the coldeft {cent 
when he is far before hounds, and that is 
the great advantage of fleet hounds in fox- 
hunting, for they always keep near him, and 
fo run the fcent with lefs trouble, it being fo 
hot 3 whereas on the contrary, flow hounds 
are fo far behind a fox, that if he quit his 
covert to run to another at any diftance, they 

are 
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‘are clear at cold hunting. Ihave known a 
parcel of flow hounds to run a fox from 
break of day till two hours within night, and 
could neither kill nor earth him. 
_ Lhave obferved that flow hounds (unlefs 
they meet a fox in the morning, that hath 
if ately preyed.on fomething, fo that he is very 
- full) do very rarely, if ever kill,a fox. Ifa 
an live in a country where foxes are plen- 
y> and have but flow hounds, till he can-pro- 
ide himfelf with fleet hounds, the beft way 
 tokill foxes is, to go after midnight with 
fome carrion or flefh, or fith, bread, 
Be ‘cheefe, or any thing that is meat, and lay 
. it where he believes the fox will come, then 
take the carcafe of a roafted fowl of any fort, 
as goofe, turkey, duck or pullet 5 I mean 
the bones of it after the meat is eaten off, 
ye them together with a cord, and drag 
hem over the ground where you fuppofe the 
ox to come, and fo to the place where the 
_ meat is; hide altogether under a little grafs, 
leaves, or earth, foas if the fox mifs it, the 
We crows may not find it next morning, and if 
«early i in the morning, you find the meat eaten, 
(id and that your hounds will run it, you need 
not doubt killing the fox, I have killed fe- 
veral by fuch means, but have a care of 
pene which happens oft to be troublefome 
in 
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in finding a fox, and no certain rule to be 
prefcribed to avoid it, more than the reafon 
or judgment. of the gentleman or huntfman, 
which is to be governed according to the fi- 
tuation of the ground, or according to the 
drawing of the train, or alfo what bogs or 
coverts are near; for‘a fox is apt to prey 
about villages in the night time, and draw 
to the rankeft and leaft ‘frequented coverts.in 
the morning, as alfo he doth frequent the 
fea-fide, lough, or river-fide to prey upon 
fith, or what elfe he finds there beat out by 
the tide or waves, that he can eat; alfohe 
doth very much frequent coney-warrens where 
rabbits are, (if any in the country near where 
foxes do lie) and from thence will in a 
morning early go fliding into the coverts. 

It is alfo obfervable to mark the crows in 
a morning how they will follow a fox from 
tree to tree, and from ditch to ditch, croak- 
ing and crying, and will commonly ftoop 
and ftrike at him; yea, I have feen a crow 
follow a fox fo when in the hotteft chafe, 
that the hounds have been within a hundred 
paces of him. 

What I have faid of flow hounds is meant 
of hounds that are very flow, for there is a 
middle fized hound between hound and 


beagle, (commonly called. a wood beagle) 
neither 
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neither very fleet nor very flow, which com- 
monly prove good fox-hunters, they are 
fteady hunters, and according to their {peed 
do drive very hard and commonly prove ve- 
ry ftout, and do hit and run better in rank 
_ covert than fleeter or larger hounds. 
i When you kill a fox, fail not to clap, 
-_ cherifh, and encourage your hounds, both 
old and young, as much as poffible, and let 
them bite the fox as long as they pleafe, then 
hold him upon the end of a long ftaff or 
' ftake, and let the hounds bay him, and clap 
t and encourage them with the fame words 
you ufe to your finders, as bo fow; then 
throw him down amongft them again, and 
Hi let them bite him again, and by doing fo 
two or three times with each fox you kill, 
you will make your hounds very ftaunch at a 
Bi. fox. " 

‘There are likewife feveral obfervations on 
the digging out of a fox after he is earthed, 
and no certain rule to be writ for it, confi- 
dering that the fituation of earths are diffe! 
rent, therefore that matter is to be left to 

___ the management or experience of the huntf- 
i) man. One rule is to be obferved, if you 
have a good tarrier, you may in fome 
earths fave a great deal of labour by dig- 
{ ging down upon the tarrier ; but if you have 


I no 
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no tarrier nor little beagle that can creep in 
and lie near the fox ; then the beft way is to 
follow the hole, and give your hounds liber- 
ty, and they will be likely to lie at the hole 
where the fox is, efpecially when you come 
to where two holes meet, be fure to let your 
hounds try, and that hole you find them to 
lie at follow it. 

Note, that if a fox be hard hunted, and 
the hounds be near him at the earthing, he 
cannot go far into the earth, but muft lie 
near the hole’s mouth, or near fome-other 
hole (if any) where he gets air, but if the 
hole be ftraight into the earth, fo that he 
can have no air but what comes in at the 
hole where he went in, he mutt and will ftay: 
near the hole’s mouth for the benefit of the 
air, though he dies for it, as often he doth. 
I have hunted feveral foxes into fuch earths, , 
where-they have lain within four or five feet 
of the hole’s mouth, till the hounds have 
pulled them out, and had he gone in cold, fo 
that he could have gone and endured to lie at 
the farend of the hole, it were really impof- 
fible to kill him.; for J) have feveral times 
thrufted in a Jong ftick of twelve or fourteen 
foot into a hole after the fox was-pulled out, 
and could find no-end., 

Note, that thofe obfervations hold good 
only in avery deep earth; for if a fox lie 


near 


Picea 


near the top of the ground, or if in-arock, he 
will go to the far end of the hole’ how hot’ 
foever he be hunted in, for he furely gets 
air. The firft time I obferved this, 1 hunted 
afox very hard, and he earthed (the hounds 
being nigh him). he lay as aforefaid, near 
the hole’s mouth for air, and the hounds. 
after a little encouragement, and widehing 
the hole’s mouth with a fpade, pulled him 
out, though it was a very ftrong earth ; the: 
very next day, I hunted another fox, and he 
run five miles a~head to that very earth ; by 
ill weather my hounds happened to be at 


cold hunting, fo.that the fox was at the hole 


near two hours before the hounds, and be- 


_ ing cold, went to the far end of the earth, it 
_ was-an old badger earth and very ftrong, I 
_ did with three men work there three days 
time, and loft my labour, being never the 
hearer. I made a cracker of powder and {ul- 


phur, and tied it to the end of a ftick’at leat 
twelve foot long, with a train that fired it. 
I got out my hounds, and crept in, and put 
it as far as pofiibly 1 could; when fired, it 
made a crack like a piftol, I thought the 
crack with the fmell of the fulphur would 


have made him bolt, but he never moved 3 
_ When I found nothing would prevail, I re- 


membered that every morning when we 
pie opened 
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opened the hole, we found that he had been 
fcraping and biting the thorns with which 
I ftopped the hole, and that he had left 
much of his fur on the thorns. I fent home 
for a trap, and fet it within the hole, and 
filled the hole’s mouth as formerly with 
thorns, earth and ftones, and fent a boy in 
the morning, who found the fox faft in 
the trap, and fo brought him home alive; 
when he was fcraping and biting to get out, 
he ftruck the trap and fo was caught. 

I once hunted a fox into an earth on Fri- 
day morning, and it was Tuefday evening 
following before I got him out ; he did not 
appear to be either hungry or weak, but 
fought and defended himfelf to the very lat , 
the beft and eafieft method of getting out a 
fox when earthed, is to carry a little crook 
in your pocket about eight inches long with 
a focket and hole for a nail. When you hap- 
pen to earth a fox, cut a ftick longer or 
fhorter, according to the diftance the fox 
lies from you, and put it into the focket of 
the crook, and nail it on, and if within reach 
of him you thall very rarely (if ever) fail to 
pull him out; for generally when you touch 
a fox, he will bite; and then keep the crook 
right, ane you are apt to have him by the 

under- 
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under-chops; or if the crook be good, it 
will pull him out wherever it gets hold. 
When you have the fox, draw out the 

nail and pull out the ftick, and fo put the 
crook into your pocket, which is no more 
trouble to carry than a pocket-knife ; or if 
you cannot get the nail drawn, cut the ftick 
off clofe by the iron, and when at a fire 
burn out the wood within the focket, and | 
fo it is ready again. This crook that Ihave 
mentioned, is a much better way than the 
clamps or pincers which I find all our for- 
mer writers {peak of ; for I cannot find it 
poffible to take a vermin out of the earth 
with them, unlefs you were within four or 
five foot of it, but I have with a'crook pull- 
ed out feveral foxes and badgers, nine or 
ten foot further than my hand could reach, 
befide the crook is carried in your pocket 
without trouble. 
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I WILL next, as I told, {fpeak.a little of 
the Badger, and truly ;but little, confidering 
it is a fubject that huntfmen do feldom mind, 
only when drawing for a fox or other game 
by great chance meets with them in their 
ramble in covert, or perhaps under a loofe 
fione or under astree root, or fometimes in 
a fern or bramble-buth lying afleep; and if 
fo, they will defend themfelves ftoutly againft 
many hounds, 

The time in.which it commonly ‘happens 
they are fo found abroad from their ftrong 
earths, isin February or March, when a feek- 
ing for their meat, and moft efpecially the 
female will (when in) feafon for the boar) run 
and ramble clear out. of her knowledge, or 
the ground fhe is acquainted: with, and not 
knowing of any earth, will, when weary, lie 
down and fleep in any root or bufh as afore- 
faid, without refpect to the place, 

The Badger is a very melancholy fat crea- 
ture, fleeps inceffantly, and naturally (when 
in feafon) very leacherous; alfo fometimes 
huntfmen do hunt a fox into an earth where 
a badge is, and then docommonly, if poflible, 

dig 
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dig him out. He bays and keeps offa 
terrier in the earth as a fox does, only he 
will fometimes beat a terrier a great way 
back out of the hole, and will follow him ; 
and if he find at any time that a terrier 
comes out of the hole and leaves him, he 
_ will, if in fandy ground, or where any old 

_ hole hath been half-filled, fall to work away 
as faft as poffible, and fo by working and 

feraping forwards with the earth he throws 
from him, almoft ftops the hole behind him 

fo, that if the terrier ftlay an hour out of 
the hole, when he goes in again, \he cannot 
find the badger at all, by which means men 
very often leave off digging though very 
near the badger. The beft method to pre- 
vent this mifcarriage, is to encourage the 
terrier, and as much as poffible keep him 
lying at the face of the badger; but when 
fuch a thing doth happen, the beft way to 
retrieve the paftime, is, to dig a large pit 
tight down upon the place where the terrier 
lay, and there open all the holes and try the 
terrier, you may eafily know whether the 
earth hath been moved or not; if your ter- 
rier lie at the badger, the beft way is (if no 
other holes you fear his moving into) to dig 
right down upon the badger, and if he bolt, 
he cannot run away from you : but in dig- 
ging a fox, dig rather down upon the terrier, 
for 
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for a fox is apt to bolt, and perhaps get in- 
to a ftronger earth. 

The crook I fpoke of for pulling outa 
fox, is fullas neceflary for pulling outa bad- 
ger; when he is out, the greateft ufe he is 
for, is to kill him with hounds or maftiffs, 
or if you have young terriers that you would 

‘enter, the beft way is to cope or muzzle him 

fo that he cannot bite, and put him into an 
earth made on purpofe, and encourage your 
terriers'to him. 

The beft way of killing badgers is with 
a maftiff or fpaniel in the night time when | 
they are out of the hole, where you may 
either kill them or take them alive. 


MAR TERN’s TERMS 


A S to the Martern’s terms, it is a mat- . 
ter fo far from cuftom, that if any, they | 
muft be coined a new ; I have heard } 
their litter of young called, @ riches of Mar- 
jerns; his traét or trace, which is never feen 
but in fnow, doth very much refemble the 
feal of an otter ; 1 did always call them his 

prints, 
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_ prints, but whether proper or not I do not 
aver. His dung being the only mark or to- 
_ ken to know where he lies, I always called 
his marks ; his fur or finn is called his cafe, 
You find hind trce a Martern; to beat him 
down, is to untree him: Two isa brace of 
_ Marterns ; when treed and the hounds cry it 

_ at the tree root, they bay. 


, 


| CONCERNING THE MAR 
TERN. 


pi A Martern is a little creature, rather lon- 
_ ger than a cat, but fmaller in the body, his: 
ay legs are fhorter but much thicker and ftrong- 
s er, a little head fhaped like a fox’s, very 
fhort ears, a tail full as long as a cat, mith 
wey long fur or hair on it. 

_. The. Martern is coloured black, or rather 
Elining to a brown, but the blacker the bet- 
ter the fur; the underfide of the neck is a 
__ white yellow. 

a A rank wood is: their province, for they 
__ breed in the tops of hollow trees, and con- 
 tinually lie in fuch places in the day time ; 


Ls they — 
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they are very ravenous in preying upon any 
thing they can kill; when they come down 
to feek prey, upon the leaft difturbance of a 
dog, they will immediately run up the next 
tree ; the greateft part of their food is birds, — 
rats, mice, {nails and ‘berries, though they 
will not ftop to kill hens and ducks, or any 
fort of wild fowl they can catch: and’ over- 
come, as doth appear by what is found in and 
about the holes where they have their young, 
in the fummer-time when the days are long, 
they are often down on the ground in the 
day-time, though it is very rare ever to fee 
one of them on the ground in the day-time 
in winter, but when night comes they never 
fail to come down, 

The place where they feek prey is moft 
commonly in the rankeft coverts of wood, 
either ftanding or lying in hedge groves, 
and old hedge roots, or in rank covert of 
thorns and brambles, in fenny marfhy 
grounds near water fides. What time they 
are in feafon for copulation, or how long 
they carry their young I know not, but I 
believe they do in that as in other things re- 
femble the cat, only they never have young 
more than-once a year, they have commonly 
three or four ata time, it is eafy to find them 

then, 
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then, for near the tree where they are, you 
fhall find the reliques of every thing they 
prey on, as feathers, pieces of fowl, rats, 
mice, and a great deal of their dung on the 
root of the tree, or on the roots of fome 
other tree hard by the tree where they are ; 
and in winter-time they commonly have a 
great deal of their dung in fome fuch place 
as aforefaid near the tree at which they ufed 
to lye: but take notice that they do not 
keep or lye conftantly in the tree in the win- 
ter time, but do fometimes lye two or three 
days in one tree, and two or three days in 
another in fome other part of a wood; they 
never fail to empty themfelves near the tree 
' Wherein they lye before they go up in the 
_ morning ; obferve that they do (in dry wea- 
ther) fometimes lye in the tops of large trees, 
_as oaks, afh, alder, or birch that is grown 
‘over rank with ivy, fo that crows or birds 
cannot fee them, and there they lie round 
like a cat, at the forking or parting of two 
branches, or where a limb or branch goes 
out from the body of the tree, and in the day 
time will not move until you be very near 
them, and then fo moved, will perhaps leap 
from the extreme top of the tree to the 
ground, and fometimes will run a mile before 
taking another tree; fometimes a age 
will, 
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will, (though a man be up in a tree) come 
down the tree till near the ground, and 
fo leap off and run away. IJ have feen a 
martern leap from the top of a tree above 
fifty feet high, and fall upon ice, and made 
not the leaft ftop at the fall more than he 
had been running along the ice or ground ; 
itis not only once I have feen it fo, but 
very often, 

There are fome grounds in Ireland that 
had been formerly covered with very rank 
woods, in boggy fenny grounds full of high 
banks of earth, and high reedy coarfe grafs 
growing on them, and holly bufhes and 
briars, and the woods being all cut away, 
yet thefe bogs being obfcure unfrequented 
places, the marterns do ftill remain and-are 
to be found there at any time of day as 
you would unkennel a fox, and for want 
of trees to lie in all day will lye in 
an old black bird’s neft or throftle’s neft, in 
a holly or briar bufh within two foot of the 
ground, and will not move till the hounds 
are in the very bufh ; and if the bog be wet 
(as commonly they are) will run and leap 
‘from one taffock to another, and creep 
through holly and briar bufhes, and will run 
fo fometimes two or three hours before three 
or four couple of good hounds, and at laft 

when 
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when they can do no more, will run up any» 
fort of bufh or little tree that is left growing. 
Note, That a martern is very ravenous and 


rambles over a great deal of ground, efpecial- 


ly when he miffeth his prey ; he doth fome- 


times go in at the root of a tree as a fox and 


lyeth there all day ; I have feen feveral go 
in at the top of a hollow tree and come down 
the infide of it and lye on the ground, and 
have found them there, though no hole on 
the outfide of the tree from the top down, 
A martern is never very fat, and I gather 
from that he is no great fleeper; 1 have 
rode to the root of a large oak tree where I 
fuppofed a martern to lye, and with my whip 
ftruck the tree, and I have feen him put his 


_ head out ofa hole as much as to fay, who is 
_ there? and after looking round, crept in to his 
hole again, and if 1 had ftruck there and 


‘made a noife till night, I fhould fee no more 
of him. : 


The feafon for martern-hunting begins 
as foon as the leaves are falling, and ends in 
the beginning of March, for the martern’s 
fur is fooner in feafon and fooner out of 
feafon than any other fur, but till the leaves 
are fallen, it is not eafy to hunt them in the 
night, though they are in feafon in the be- 


‘ginning of September. 


The 
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The time to hunt them (if in a wood) is, 
by moon-light with a hound, a couple, or 
two couple-if entered to a martern, or a good 
mettled {paniel that is in good command and 
well entered to a martern, is an excellent 
good dog for that purpofe ; the time to go 
into the wood where marterns are is after 
fun-fet, betwixt that and day-light going, and 
go very quietly without the leaft noife, two 
or three men are few enough ; one to carry 
a gun well charged with round duck hot, 
and another to carry an axe to cut a pole or 
wattle to beat againft a tree in cafe a martern 
be tree’d, and alfo to climb a tree in cafe of 
neceffity that you cannot fee him, or, cut the 
hole open if a martern chance to creep into 
a hole in the top of a tree: if your hounds 
or fpaniel be good and accuftomed to it, 
they will beat a great diftance from you, and 
will not if ftaunch cry any thing but a mar- 

. tern : when you go firft into the wood and 
your hounds about you, ftrike your gun or 
pole againft the tree with the words of en- 
couragement, you ufe, but be fure it be with 
a low whifpering voice and the hounds that 
are ufed to it will know what you mean, or if 
you have a marterncafe fhewit to your hounds 
and let them fmell at it, and clap and 

, encourage 
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_ encourage them with the words of encou- 


7 gh you ufe before you go into the 


i}. cry it draw near thei without any noife of 
' fpeaking or talking; the reafon for filence 
is, that the martern hearing only the noife of 
dogs runs up the next tree only to avoid the 
dogs; and there fits open to be feen without 
fear, but on the contrary if he hear the noife of 
any people he’ll run as far as he can before 
the hounds, and when he doth tree, will per- 
AR eer etisd into.a ‘hole in the ti of it, and 


ne “kill or if no hole, he will lye clofe in ivy, 
' or.at the parting of fome branch or limb of 
- atree, and fo cannot be feen till the tree be 


do point or bay at, ftand fo as to try all the 
tree between you and the moon, and if you 
find him, fo the fur gliftereth all like filver, 
then fhoot him ; or if youcannot find him fo 
_ by the help of the moon, take a long wattle 
as long as can be got, and let one man place 
 himfelf at the bottom of the tree with the 
pole or wattle in his hand, and the reft of the 
‘company place themfelves at a little diftance 
from the tree to the beft advantage, to fee if 
any 
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any thing move, and then let him at the tree 
root with the pole or wattle advanced give 
the tree two or three fmart ftrokes as fud- 
denly as he can and as high as he can reach ; 
if the martern move, the man or men placed 
from the tree muft fee him, and if fo, have 
the gun or guns ready, and down with him; 
if ftriking or wattling the tree doth not move 
him, then one muft climb up a piece and the 
other reach him up the pole or wattle, where 
you fuppofe the martern to lye, and give two 
or three fmart ftrokes to the tree as. aforefaid, 
as quickly as poffible, and if that do 
not move him you may affure yourfelf 
he is in ahhole; then your only way is, 
and no other for him in the tree to climb 
to the top feeling for a hole; if he finds the 
hole, try it with a ftick up and down every: 
way, if it touch him he will bite at the ftick, 
and will when touched yearn and wrangle 
with a noife almoft like a cat, then fuch a 
crook as I fpoke of in fox-hunting will put 
out the martern :. I have often killed him fo 
in the hole with a ftick, and after dead twined 
a ftick in the fur and pulled him out ; if the 
hole be in the limb er branch of a tree, 
then ftop the hole very well and cut the 
branch down, if it be hollow where you cut 
it off, then be fure you ftop that hole very 

well 
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well too before the branch fall, and when it 
_ is down open one of the holes and let your 
{ hounds wind him and bay him in the hole, 
4 ‘and it will make them very eager, and fo cut 
a hole near where the martern lies and take 
him out with the crook, or let the hounds 
pull him out, which will be great encourage- 
~ ment for them ; and if you take him out with 
the crook, let them havethe pleafure of killing 
him ; but whatever you do when you have 
a martern in prifon fo, have a care he do not 
bolt (which he will do if he can) and fo give 
you as much more trouble. 
"When you have a martern fo in a hole, 
4 be fure that you make no noife other than 
| whifpering, which will be great means at 
oh another time to make your hounds know 
what you mean or what game you would hunt 
hen you go fo filent ; and when the mar- 
tern is dead take it up in your hand and 
fhew it the hounds, and lay it in the branch 
of fome tree fo that the hounds cannot reach, 
leap, or climb to it, and then ftrike the tree, 
and with a low voice encourage your: hounds 
with the fame words you ufe when you go 
into a wood to find a martern, and in two or 
three times doing fo, you will find your 
hounds to know as well what you are going 
_ about as yourfelf, 


Note, 
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Note, That fometimes three or four trees 
or more grow fo clofe, that the top branches 
_do mix and interfere with one another, or 
one tree perhaps leaning againft another, 
if fo, when you come ifirft to the hounds, 
obferve well what tree they point or bay at , 
for a hound that is well entered to this 
game, will cry it as high as he can reach up 
the tree, then at the firft, place one man 
where he hath a right view of the tree to ob- 
ferve if any thing ftir, and before you are at 
the trouble of ftriking the tree or climbing, 
draw your hounds clear round at fuch a dif- 
tance as ‘that you are fure the martern could 
not be flipt down fome other ‘tree, whofe 
tops mightcorrefpond with the tree he went 
up, and fo be gone unknown to you, and you 
believe ‘him there, (for very often'a martern 
will do fo) when you’ are fure the martern 
is there, then ftrike the tree as aforefaid, and 
remember to ftand fo as the tree is between 
you andthe moon, and if any more company, 
fet one on the other fide, and if you made 
no noife (as I directed) be fure the martern 
will move upward at the very firft ftroke, if 
he has not by feeing you about the tree 
moved before, but if a very clear moon-light, 
and you go very filent and quietly (unlefs 
in an ivy tree) it is but one martern in ten 

that 
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that -you;need have this trouble with, but 
that you fhall fee him fitting like a. cat in the 
tree ; fome will not go half way up, and 
: fome will go to the extreme top though a 
very high tree ; obferve that if a martern ~ 
 sonce find that men as well as hounds do 
_purfue him, or that you fhoot and do not 
| kill him, he will very rarely after fuch dif- 
turbance ftay in the tree a minute, but will 
ran along fome branch growing out from the 
e and fo leap down to the ground how 
high foever, nay fometimes.he will leap from 
ie extreme top of the higheft tree growing, 
d will not make the leaft ftop, let :him fall 
‘ice, the hardeft ground, or lying *tree, but 
ll run ftraight away, and perhaps will not 
e a tree for two hours unlefs the hounds 
ach him and force him ; the martern al- 
ays runs the fouleft and worft ground where 
ae ing wood is rankeft, as alfo briars, thorns, 
and old hedges, but when the hounds come 

near ‘him the tree is the laft refuge. 

Note, That if a martern do chance (tho’ 
feldom happens) to take fome fuch tree as 
man cannot climb nor move him with a 
ttle from the ground, a fhot never fails to 
ove him, the beft method in fuch a cafe 
‘for one man with the beft and fureft gun 
C end ready to fhoot him down as foon as 
. he 
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he moves, and the other man to fire at the 
moft likely place for the martern to lye in, 
and I have by thefe means killed many mar- 
terns. 

As for marterns that lye in the bogs, 
fenns, and unfrequented grounds where 
woods formerly have been very rank, and 
being now deftroyed, the marterns yet re- 
main ; for the finding, hunting, or killing of 
thofe marterns there need none of thofe 
aforementioned inftrudtions, for they are 
found, hunted, and killed as a fox, only 
they do not earth as a fox, (though I have 
feen a martern to have lain in an oak tree 
‘root in and amongft plenty of large ftanding 
trees) but will fometimes, if the hounds ftick, 
quit the covert or bog, and run two miles 
a head to fome other covert he is acquainted 
with; and if there be but a thorn tree, will 

. make a refuge of it to defend himfelf from 
the hounds till a man come up. 

I will now fhow another way of hunting 
martern, and an infallible way, fave only one 
evil that attends it, which is running counter, 
though by this way of hunting, you cannot 
kill more than one in a day, yet you are nei- 
ther obliged to moon-light, nor whifpering to 
your hounds, things fo neceffary in the night 
time, but by ufing it there, and ufing it again 

in 
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His the day time, it becomes a certain guide or 
gule to your hounds that it is a martern you 
: would. hunt when you whifper, this way of 
' martern hunting in the day time is by going 
' into the woods with your hounds at the very 
‘ break of day in the morning, where (if you 
a mifs counter) you are fure to run one to the 
tree where he defigns to lye all day, and 
commonly it happens, if in boggy ground, in 
or amongft underwood that he finds fome 
afh or alder, and creeps in at the top, and fo 
mes down to the ground and lyes; when 
you come to fuch a tree, lay your ear to the 
_ tree, and ftrike your ftick very: hard againft 
it, and if he move upwards towards the top 
- of the tree, you'll hear him creeping up, but 
| whether or no you hear him, climb up and 
. ftop all the holes that the martern could get 
i Ib out at, and either cut the tree down or cut 
/ holes in it, fo as you will find by. thrufting 
in a ftick you will find where the martern 


. orning to meet with him fo a preying, he 
ti will take a tree asin the night, and fo you may 


hounds ; 
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hounds’; and if it be not in very clear ground, 
I mean if there be any either hedges, lying 
wood, or low covert of holly, thorn, or briars, 
the martern is fure to efcape out .of the 
view of the hounds ; a martern’ when he is 
beaten down out of a tree fo, and that hounds 
are like to catch him, will run up fix or feven 
foot into a tree and down on the other fide, 
and fo away as faft as he'can, and confequent- 
ly for nine or ten trees together, will do fo 
if the hounds be juft at catchinghim. It is 
juft a fhift the creature has to fave himfelf; 
as a hare hath by turning before a grey- 
hound; and 1 obferve that after a martern 
hath been fhot at two or three times, he will 
die on'the ground, though trees be very rank 
about him, for finding that trees prove no re- 
fuge or fafety to him, he ventures then to 
depend on his running and other little thifts, 

which very rarely ever prove to fave his life, 
But notwithftanding, the beft, eafieft, and 
fureft way is to fhoot a martern, if you can, 
let him be on what tree foever, for if he hap- . 
pen to make a refuge of a large and grofs 
oak that is hollow where a man might lofe 
a day’s'work with it, and never be the nearer 
at night, unlefs you cut down the oak, it 
being unreafonable a gentleman would {uf- 
fer a large oak to be cut down perhaps to 
40 fhillings 
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40 fhillings damage, or more, for a. martern 
worth five, and fometimes a martern doth 
‘tree in a very high oak with a hole in the 
top p of i it, where a man cannot climb to, with- 


‘ Note, That a:martern very rarely ever of 
_himfelf trees with arefolution to lye there all 


and fo have fhot them. I have had a martern 
wattled out ofahole fo, and would not fhoot 
m; but would have him beat off the tree to 
e hounds, butinftead of that, he hath crept 
‘0 the hole again, and coft me four hours 
ork with an ax ere I could. get him. 
Now as to hunting counter being a matter 
“pernicious and troublefome in martern 
hunting, and very hard to find any mark or 
4 fe token that you do hunt counter, unlefs 
by the fcent growing colder, for unlefs. in 
ow you fhall not once in your life-time fee 
the trace or track of a martern, by reafon he 
‘never treads any fuch ground, but always on 


$3 yet in ground where lying wood is 
k, a man may eafily (if with the hounds) 
ve: whether it be counter or no by this 
obfervation, 


ying. wood, or old hedges, or the cleaneft 
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obfervation, there is commonly amongit plen- 
ty of lying wood fome trees that lye high at 
one end and low at the other, if you find the 
hounds to come firft to the end of the tree, 
which lyes high, they will beat a little and ftop 
there, the martern having leapt down from the 
end of the tree to the ground, and the hounds 
cannot leap up to the tree, that is a certain © 
token of counter, and fometimes a tree is 
blown or cut down, and fo falls againft ano- 
ther tree, and doth not come to the ground 
with the top of it, but perhaps may be twenty 
or thirty foot high leaning againft another 
tree. A martern is very apt in his ramble to 
begin atthe root of fuch a tree, and run it 
up till he come to the ftanding tree, and 
then will not turn back but come down the 
tree that grows plumb, but never in a fea- 
fon you fhall obferve a martern to go up the 
ftanding tree and come down the lying tree, 
fo that if your hounds come to the ftanding 
tree and cry it, and cannot hit till they come 
to the foot of the lying tree, you may fatisfy 
yourfelf that it is counter. 

l have by this method of hunting mar- 
terns in the morning killed a great many, and 
hy continual practice have become fo expert 
in it, that 1 have not miffed one morning 
in ten that I went out to try for one; as 

alfo 
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alfo at night hunting by moon light I very 
rarely went out but I killed either one, two, 
or three in one night, and commonly one in 
, the morning, fo that my night hunting ne- 
? ver hindered my morning hunting. 
a I have told you the moft remarkable ob- 
_ fervations and the very methods I ever made 
-ufe of, by which 1 always prevailed in kil- 
ling ; and I do now tell you, that though the 
_ martern be a very rich fur, as alfo the killing 
him is very good fport, yet I do affure you 
_ it is very dear bought, and fit for none to 
_ practife but young men that are able to take 
_ great pains, it being all to be purfued on 
foot. 
__ Ihave wrote the nature and hunting of 
the martern very plain and full, and believe 
— I may juftly fay it is what never any man 
ay wrote before in this part of Europe, and am 
fatisfied 1 have prefcribed the moft effectual 
rules for finding, hunting, and killing of 
_ marterns, it being now near thirty years fince 
 firft I began to invent ways to find, hunt, and 
_ kill marterns, and having the memorandums 
of my practice by me, | have wrote it accord- 
ingly; for I do folemnly declare, that I did 
not collect one word or fyllable of this from 
any author fave only my own experience ; 
and to {peak the truth, I did never fee any 
HA K thing 


; 
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thing to any purpofe wrote on this fubjeé ; 
any that ever wrote any thing of it that I can 
hear of, is Mr. Turbervile, Mr. Blome, and 
Mr. Cox, and truly it is a great queftion 
whether or no any of the three gentlemen 
did ever fee a martern, and I am fatisfied 
they did never hunt nor kill one, as may 
appear by comparing this (which is true 
practice) with what they have wrote on this 
fubject. 

I declare I never faw any man hunt a mar- 
tern but what I did myfelf, and thofe in my 
company who went as my afliftants, being 
commonly my own fervants ; nor did I ever 
hear of any man that did, fave only that an 
lrifhman did inform me, that after the war 
1641 there were fome Irifhmen with a cou- 
ple of beagles anda grey-hound did hunt 
them, and that their cuftom was, when they 
tree’d a Martern, to build a fire near the 
tree root, and fit and watch the Martern till 
day, and then beat him down, and did de- 
pend on their greyhound to kill him, which, 
as he informed me, did very often fail, and 
truly I do not think it ftrange: The fame in- 
former told me, they never killed above 
three or four Marterns ina week ; but allow- 
ing them all the fuccefs they could expeét, it 
was not probable they could exceed one in a 

night, 
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' night, and in my thoughts they had more 
pains for that one, than I had for one and 
_ twenty ; for I very rarely ftayed out above 

_ two or three hours in a night, and I com- 

monly brought two or three Marterns, and 


very rarely ever failed of one in the morn- 


ing. Thefe words I fpoke before, yet it is 
_ not Coleworts twice fod. 

> After confidering of all that I have found 
written, and all I could hear of by converf- 


_ ing with, or queftioning the moft ancient 
_ huntfmen on this fubje&, I think 1 may juft- 


MY. ly conclude with the true thought that 1 am 
| the firft man that ever did find out by expe- 


_ fience, any true regular method for finding, 


hunting and killing of Marterns, which I do 
here leave for the advantage of any who 
live contiguous to woods where Marterns 
are in this or future ages. 


Or ee ee Oa Be 


Tu E Otter is a beaft whofe thape and 
colour is fo well known that it is needlefs to 
“mention any thing of them here; the places 
he mott frequents are, rivers, loughs, and 

yA Ke overflowed 
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overflowed fenny bogs ; his places of repofe 
or reft are commonly in the rocks of the fea, 
hollow banks of rivers, in obfcure unfrequent- 
ed iflands that happen to be either in river 
or lough, or in any wet bogs that are grown 
over with rank wood or great roots, or great 
taflacks growing in fuch places, if warm 
weather, he will lie on a root or taffock, or 
will fometimes lie on the bank of a river in 
fome bufh, where he can flip down into the 
water upon the leaft annoyance ; if in very 
‘cold or wet weather, or very hard froft, he 
will not lie fo open, but gathereth old grafs 
or reeds, or old hay hanging on the bufhes 
or banks of rivers by a flood, and will make 
a bed very warm like a goofe neft in fome 
hollow bank of a river, or in fome tree root 
growing on the river’s fide, or in the hollow 
or infide of fome great tree root that happens 
to be in any overflowed bog,. and lies above 
water ; for he commonly when going into 
his byle or lodging creeps up into it through 
the wafer, and hath his bed above the fur- 
face of the water, and fo there is no way to 
fufpect, nor reafon to believe him there, un- 
lefs that hounds wind him through the earth, 
and if fo, when he finds men begin to dig or 
make any difturbance, he will flip down the fame 

way 
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way he came up, and go perhaps fifty or 
fixty yards under water before he vents. 

: When the bitch or female otter is in feafon 
_ for the dog, her box {welleth and is much 
_ larger than at other times, as that of a 
hound bitch ; and, if in river or lough where 
otters are plenty, there will be fometimes 
two or three brace of dogs or male-otters 
following her, yea, and they will fight and 
tear each other, till they leave blood on the 
river banks. ‘heir noife, when they fight 
~ fo, is very loud and fhrill, not much unlike 
the noife of cats when. fighting, but you 
may hear the otters much further: How 
long they carry their young I cannot truly 
_ jnform you, but in my opinion the otter 
does much refemble the ferrit in that thing 


of generation. The otter breedeth at any 


time of the year, and hath commonly two, 
three, four or five young ata time; but it 


ie is a great chance that any of their young 


comes to perfection, that is, to live to be 
three or four months old, fo as they can 
_ prey for themfelves, unlefs fuch as are bred 
in April, May or June, for thofe bred then 
are two or three months old before they are 
caught with a flood, which kills more otters 
than all the huntfmen in Europe ; for the ot- 
ter kindleth her young moft commonly in 

fuch 
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fuch clofe hollow banks of rivers as aforefaid, 
and no way into the place but by coming up 
under water, and perhaps not two foot above 
the furface of the water when at the loweft, 
and be fure, if a flood be before the young 
be two or three months old, farewel young 
otters; for 1 can affirm, young otters are 
above three months old, and indifferent 
large, before they ever prey for themfelves, 
or leave the byle or neft where they are bred. 
When a flood catcheth the young, I do be- 
lieve, that one in ten doth not get out of the 
neft undrowned, and if they do, it is two 
to one, they do not meet with the old otter, 
and if they do find the dam, it is moft likely 
the young dies notwithftanding, for the 
bitch otter is not too indulgent to her young, 
as. 1 can prove by feveral inftances, befides 
a young otter is fo chill and tender a creature, 
that the cold kills it prefently ; for though 
the water is naturally the otter’s province, 
yet he lies as warm as any wild creature liv- 
ing. I have, after a flood, found feveral 
young otters both alive and dead ; if alive, 
it continually whiftles or ‘cries for the dam 
unlefs when afleep. I have found a neft of 
young otters, and the old one being with 
them, upon the firft difturbance went off; 
the young ones being very little and young, 

t I did 
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I did not touch them, but waited to fhoot 
the old one at night ; but the old otter did 
not come. I did not go the next night left 
I annoyed the old one, and the day follow- 
ing the young ones all died, and I do believe 
the old otter never came near them at all. 

I once in froft and fnow hunted and traced 
an otter into a large long root in a bog about 
an hundred paces from the fide of a lough, 
dry land being between the lough and the 


root; yet the root was over a pool of water, 


above half a yard deep, and the old otter 
went in at another root, and went in under 
the ice near twenty paces, and came up in the 
root where fhe lay, and had two young ones 
about four months old at leaft, and very 
large ; the hounds did wind her and the 
young through the earth, and began to ferape 
and work, and 1 did by that affure myfelf 
the otter lay in that place. 1 got an ax and 
fpade, and cut the root with the earth on 
the top; the old otter, upon the firft dif- 
turbance, flipt away under the ice the fame 
way fhe came in, and finding no difturbance 
there, and our noife:behind her, the flipt 
away out, and into the lough; we wrought 
‘on, the hounds lying and baying fo brifkly, 
J never feared the otter being removed ; in 
fhort, | came tothe neft where the young 

was, 
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was, they being large flipt into the water, 
but I killed them both prefently ; when I 
found them tobe young ones, I fet on im- 
mediately to the place where the old otter. 
came in, fuppofing fhe would bolt, but I 
was too late, for the was gone ; I tryed all 
the root about with the hounds, but to no 
purpofe ; I came to the place where fhe 
bolted, and found her feals, where the had 
run ftraight into the lough ; 1 came next 
morning, thinking fhe would have made a 
ftep to vifit her young, but the had not come 
there, for I could eafily find if fhe had come 
there by the fnow, and fo fucceffively for 
three mornings together, but the had never 
come ; there was a little brook run into 
the lough, on the other fide of the lough, 
about a mile off, I went there to try, about 
half a mile up the little brook, I found and 
killed her, and found fhe had given milk 
only of two paps, the having only two young 
ones ; I fuppofe each had known his own 
pap ; by thefe obfervations I gather that ot- 
ters are not very indulgent or careful of their 
young ; for a fox that will bolt upon all oc- 
cafions, will not bolt from her young, though 
the dies for it; and fuppofe you fhoot at a 
fox and wound her, fhe will (if able to go) 
come that night or the next, and remove her 

cubs 
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cubs to fome other hole, and there take care 
and provide for them, 
As forthe food of anotter, itisonly fifh, and 
very little of that doth fuffice, though fome 
authors on this fubject, have wrote, that an 


. otter killeth lambs, and preyeth by land, 


eating herbs when he can find nothing elfe 
to eat ; as alfo that he will eat ftinking fifh, 
all which I deny, and to prove the contrary, 
do affirm, that I have in my time, killed near 
one hundred brace of otters, and never could 
find any thing in their belly but fith, and 
never the quantity of a hen’s egg of that, 
either digefted or undigefted ; nor did I 
ever fee the fprats of an otter to be more 
than the quantity of what fifh is commonly 
taken out of a {mall oyfter-fhell ; I have ve- 
ry often laid freth fifh to train an otter to a 
certain place, both trouts, eels, pikes and 
bream, with one part on the land, and the 
other in the water, which was to me feem- 
ingly the greateft temptation to induce the 
otter to take it, and I never found one to 
touch it, though I found his feals on the 


i {and within two foot of the fith fo left ; I have 


i deft falt herring on the banks where otters 


i i ‘came out to tumble and fcrape, and make 
their fpraints, and though I have had both 


~ falt and freth fith lying whole within a foot 
i K 5 of 
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of them, yet could never find any of them to 
touch it; by which reafons I am fatisfied, 
that an otter will eat no fifth but what he 
takes him/felf, unlefs it happens that when 
two of them are together, and one of them 
do catch a fifh, the other may, in my opini- 
on, eat with him, but I am not fure of it, 
nor have I any reafon by experience to think 
it; 1 believe no man living can affirma 
wild otter to have eaten flefh, nor do I be- 
lieve any man’s experience hath taught him 
to give a true defcription of it more than 
what is done, by the experience of a tame 
otter, which is as far different from that of 
a wild otter, asa tame deer differs from a 
wild one; fora tame deer will eat any thing 
aman eats; 1 have had a deer would eat 
beef, or any kind of fleth, bread, butter, 
cheefe, or any thing elfe it could come at ; 
1 defire any reafonable man who under- 
ftands the nature of a deer, to confider 
whether or sno a wild deer would eat any of 
thofe forts of meat, and I do really believe 
there is as much difference:in this particular, 
between a wild anditame otter; a wild otter 
certainly eats nothing butdith, frogsor worms, 
or fuch like, he imay get under water. An 
otter is a creature that lives omas little meat 
asany beaft of his fize whatever, as doth ap- 


» 
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‘peat by what he leaves of the fith he kills ; 
for if a trout of feven or eight inches long, 
or a little eel, he moft commonly leaves a 


i _ part.of it on fome ftick or ftone, or.on the 


 siver bank where he eats, and fo the kite or 


crow which comes next takes it. Ican affirm 


that I faw an otter take a trout and come to 


a and with it, and did eat what he pleafed of 
- it, and after did rub‘himfelf on the ground, 


and made his fpraints, and fo fwam away; I 


_ went and took up the trout, and he had not 


eaten an ounce of it; eels are the moft of 


his food, the fmalleft of which he common- 


ly leaves a part of ; as alfo I have feveral 


a times in @ morning early found fith of feve- 


ral forts, as falmon, trout, eel, pike and 


bream, that the otter had killed and brought 
fi _ out of the water; and [ -do really believe I 


never faw one fith that 1 found before the 

crows that wanted above two ounces of being 
_ whole, which is a ftrong demonftration that 

very little fifh at a time fufficeth an otter. 

| If there be (as fome men fay) otters that 


a will kill ducks, I can affirm, that it is not 


every otter, nor-do I believe that every ot- 


terdothit, but] will fatisfy you, what I faw, 


and you may judge of it: I went one even- 
ing, and took a man with me who is now 


living, we fat down by ariver-fide, being 


1 almott 
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almoft dark, the ctter came fwimming down 

the river, which was not above twenty foot 

broad, and though it was covered with geefe, 

ducks, widgeon, teal, and divers ; yet one» 
of them did not rife to their wing, only 

opened in the middle of the river, and the 

otter came fwimming through them to my 

gun’s end, where I thot him: This is very 

true, and doth appear to me, that if the ot- 

ter had been a common enemy to water- 

fowl, they would at his approach, have ta- 

ken wing, and lighted in fome other part of 
the river. When a tame otter makes his ef- 

cape and becomes wild, I doubt not but he 

will become ravenous in deftroying any thing 

he can overcome, but that may be called an 

acquired ravenoufnefs rather than natural. 

In the time of a vehement froft, the otter 
fifheth by day as well as by night, whether 
it be the hunger that occafions it, or the help 
of the day, or that the water may be warm- 
er in the day than in the night, I know not, 

Note, that it is not in every froft an otter 
doth fo, but when it is very vehement and 
hard, and hath lafted long. An otter is a 
very inceffant fleeper, and confequently very 
fat. 

Ihave come fuddenly upon an otter, when 
on the river bank, and he hath flipt into the 

river, 
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river, and did not go three yards before he 


would put up his head and neck above wa- 
ter, to fee what annoyed and frightened him ; 


- but when he faw what | was, he flipt under 


+ water, and fo {wam to fome root or hollow 


bank ; when he puts up his head to fee 
_ what frights him, he commonly doth it 
in the middle of the river, and not at any 
_ bank fide, as fometimes an otter will (when 
_ you come haftily upon him) fnort and grun- 


_ tle like a pig. I fuppofe it is fo when he 
j ; leaps haftily into the water, while he is draw- 
ing his breath, and fo the water gets into 


his head or noftrils, and he fnorts to clear 
them again; he either doth it at his firft 


| putting up his head, when he leaps into the 


water or not at all, or fometimes he fnorts 
fo, as if defpifing his enemy; for I have 
-known an otter to f{nort fo in his hold or byle, 


hig _when one dog hath come to him, and he 


hearing no other noife, 


| OTTER-HUNTING. 


i T HE Seafon for otter-hunting is faid 
_ to be in winter, but he may be as well hunt- 
- edin fummer as winter, for unlefs a bitch- 
Cg otter, 
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otter, when fhe hath cubs, I never faw an ot- 
ter out of feafon, though the moft fatisfacto- 
ry time for itis in froft and fnow, becaufe 
you may then. fee his feal and trail in the 
fnow, and fo be fatisfied you do not hunt 
counter. If you live near rivers where otters 
are plenty, it is a pleafant diverfion, and ea- 

fily procured, I mean without riding hard. 
When you go to the river with your 
hounds, as much as you can draw againft 
the wind whether up or down the river, and 
if fo, that you have neither but a fide wind, 
on that fide of the river, fo as to have the 
advantage of it, if your hounds be well en- 
tered to the otter, it is one in ten that you 
will pafs fo, but that they will wind him in 
his byle or holt; and though an otter doth 
moft commonly come up into his byle under 
water, yet he lies generally near the top of 
the earth, fo that the hounds will wind him 
in his byle, from whence he cajfts a ftrong 
fcent ; if your hounds find where he hath 
been fifhing, either up or down the river, 
and.cry it, be fure look well.on the fand-beds 
whether it be counter or no, which you will 
find by his feals : Obferve, that where otters 
are plenty, they have certain treating places 
on little iflands in the river, or fome little 
point of land lying contiguous to the water 
where 
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| where he can come eafily unto it out of water, 
3 _and in thofe places every otter that comes up 
or down the river rubs, tumbles and ferapes 
the ground, and makes his fpraints, and by 
looking fharp upon thofe places, you will 
find his feals, and fo difcover whether he 
i hath gone up or down the river, and when 
you are fatisfied that you are not coun- 
_ ter, if your hounds cry it cheerfully, where 
he hath been on land, or on the ftones or 
h roots in the river, if they do not pufh on too 
aft as you go on, call your ‘hounds in to 
ry the moft fufpected places, and though 
_ ithe hounds fometimes cannot cry it nor hit 
dt atall, donot be difcouraged but try for- 
ewards, till you come to fome place where you 
shave reafon to believe the otter would not 
afs without coming out; for an otter very 
arely ever goes far in a river, efpecially up 
he river, without coming out upon fome 
bank or lying tree, or great ftone, all of 
which your hounds will try, if accuftomed 
to it; when you have tryed fo far as to be- 


oh 


lieve reafonably he is not gone forwards, 
then try back, and try your hounds at both 
banks of the river till you come where they 
‘eryed it laft, and if you be fure you have 
_ not miffed him there, then you muft believe 
at: he had come fo far a fifhing, and was 
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gone oack, and try accordingly. Alfo con- 
fider if there be any little brook out of either 
fide of the river, and if fo try that, or if any 
other lough or river near hand; an otter will 
run by land half a mile to another water 
that he is acquainted with, but xote, that he 
always keeps one path in running by land, 
which is commonly the very neareft way to 
the water where he goes, which by continuai 
ufage becomes beaten like a foot path, fo 
that it is vifible ; as alfo confider if any ex- 
traordinary turn or crook in the river, an 
otter is apt to quit the river in fuch a place, 
and crofs the land at neareft to the turn of 
the river; but if fo he keeps a path which 
is vifible as aforefaid, and if any hedges be 
in the way, he hath mufes which are very 
much beaten by his continualufing them. If 
you follow otter-hunting, you muft obieaye 
all thefe things. 

As foon as you perceive your hounds to 
have found the otter in his byle or hold, 
which you will eafily know by their baying 
and giving their mouths more than ordinary 
at one certain place in the bank ;, before you 
go near, fet one up the river, and one down 
the river, to fuch places as that the water is 
fo fhallow that the otter cannot pafs them un- 
noticed, and fo keep him in as little compafs 


as 


p: 
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li, you can; when you have menor boys fo 
placed, then go to the hounds and encourage 
‘them, leap upon the bank, or ftrike with a 
ole or quarter-ftaff on the ground, and the 
ter will be apt to unbyle and flip down into 
e river ; if the river be pools and fhallows, 
en otter fpears with the help of the hounds, 
will kill him with extraordinary fport in fuch 
river, but if a deep dead water, guns are 
e only inftruments ; if a calm day and the 
water dead and quiet, then obferve when 
‘the hounds move him from whence he vents, 
nd follow him by the bells or blobs of wind 
hat arifeth from him as he fwims under wa- 
er, and juft as he vents fire at him. — Ob- 
rve that in deep water, the otter is always 
our or five paces before the foremoft blob 
ou can fee rife; and in fhallow water, he 
ives a wave before him and makes a vifible 
tion in the water; when you fee by that 
t he heads towards any hollow bank, ftick, 
one or root in the water, for he commonly 
rents in fuch places, then look four or five 
paces before the blob, and be fure have your 
“gun ready at your eye to fire upon the firft 
“appearance of his mouth and nofe, for on 
e firft fight of you he flips down and vents 

fome other place. lt 


A water 
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A water fpaniel is very requifite and ufe- 
ful in otter-hunting, and after the death of 
two or three brace of otters becomes an ex- 
traordinary dog for it, both in finding and 
hunting, and is a very great encouragement 
to hounds in taking the water, feeing the fpa- 
nie] before them, and will cry the otter when 
he vents, as fluently as a hound. 

Keep an otter down for a little time, and 
when he puts up his nofe do not give him 
time to vent, but force him down haftily, 
and in doing fo three or four times, his 
breath being very hot, will, when he gets 
time to vent, fmoke fo; that you may fee 
it, efpecially in a frofty morning ; and like- 
‘wife when he goes far under water before he 
vents, and then he can no fooner put up his 
nofe, but the hounds vent him; it is ex- 
cellent diverfion with an otter when in a 
river that hath pools and fhallows, and hav- 
ing the fhallows guarded that he cannot get 
out of the pool, for he cannot fooner vent 
than the hounds are upon him fwimming and 
wading in the water, and if many hounds do 
commonly make a very fine cry, but if he 
find he can neither flip up or down the river, 
be fure he will bolt out at one fide if pofli- 
ble, and: fo make towards the deepeft part 
of the river that is near him, for an otter 


can 
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can never be driven fo far out of his biafs, 
but he will, fo far as he is able, make to- 
wards the deepeft water, and will make that 
refuge, if he can get to it; for it is 
ft certain he can never be killed in a deep 
‘water with hounds, for if twenty couple of 
hounds, and though fome of them had hold 
‘of him he will certainly get to the bottom, 
and clear himfelf of them ; but if in fhallow 
water, they kill him immediately, or on 
grafs, rough ftones, fand or fhow, they will 
foon overcome him ; though an otter upon 
‘ice, will fight more ftoutly, and make a much 
 Jonger battle, than on any fort of rough 
_ ground, the reafon for it (in my opinion) 
is, he having tharp claws, ftands very firm 
“upon ice, for his fhort legs are of as great 
to him there, as if they were longer ; and 
fnow, rough ground, or fhallow water, 
are not fo, He hath much fharper teeth, 
n any other vermin, and though his 
mouth be very little, he bites extreamly hard, 
Ihave feen a very ftout hound, that would 
ke a fox to death in a moment, yet would 
afraid of an otter, and fcarcely feize him 
alone, though the prefence of a man is 
at encouragement to hounds in fuch a 


I have 
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I have feen an otter upon ice, run, or ra- 
ther walk half a mile, and four couple of 
hounds commonly round him, baying at him, 
as if he had been a bull ora ftag, and would 
not, or durft not touch him, till lL came up 
to encourage them, and then they feized 
him immediately, and killed him after a ftrong 
battle. 

When an otter is killed, you cannot be too 
kind to your hounds, in clapping and encou- 
raging them, and let them bite him as long 
as they pleafe, then hold him up on a pole, 
quarter-ftaff, otter-fpear, or pitch-fork, and 
letthem bay him, clap and encourage them 
cheerfully as poffible with the words, bo vent, 
or what other words you ufe to your hounds 
in finding an otter; then throw him down 
among them again, and let them bite him 
at their pleafure, and do foa fecond or third 
time, and fo confequently do with the fecond 
and third otter you kill, and it will make 
your hounds very keen, good and ftaunch, 
at this fport: for in all my practice, I never 
found any thing fo good for making a hound 
painful and ftaunch to his game, as chearful 
encouragement at the death, efpecially of 
fox, martern or otters as alfo it is very 
convenient (and what I ever ufed in hunt- 
ing of fox, martern or otter) to thew hounds 

the 


| 
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cafe of an otter, fox, or martern, being 
‘what game you would hunt in the morning, 
when you are going to the river or covert, 
‘and let them fmell at it, and encourage 


I forgot to tell you, that a brace of otters 
commonly lye together in one byle, and con- 

| fequently are put down or unbyled together, 
when at the unbyling, be fure to obferve 

i by what you fee, or by what the people plac- 
ed at the fhallows do fee, or byt the venting 


| I have found myfelf a brace and an half of 


_ otters in one root together, and killed them 
all; there are three or four ways or marks 
_ to know where otters are or do frequent a 


j ough or river; the chief token is by the 


fpraints which are to be found on the river- 
' banks, great ftones, lying- trees, blocks, or 
on tree-roots in the river; another token is — 
f. the treating-places I {poke of before, where 


i ‘they commonly fcrape the ground, tumble, 
H and rub themfelves ; another token is, by his 


¢ 
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Hi feals, which you may find on fand-beds, or 
i - other oft places on the fides of the river 5 or 
in fnow you may fee it far off, and where he 


_ draweth himfelf on his belly and leaveth a 


i trad, as if you had drawn a fmall piece of 
timber, 
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timber, or fometimes when he runs in fnow, 
he leaves the marks of his ftern in the fnow, 
which looks as if you had ftruck a ftaf¥ on the 
{now ; another token is by ‘his paths in the 
fnow, or by land, when there is no fnow 
at the fhort crooks in a river, where he will 
not take about by the river, but will go at 
the neareft by the land, efpecially when go- 
ing up the river; thefe paths are to be feen 
when there is no fhow, efpecially in fummer, 
when the grafs is up; by all thefe tokens | 
always knew in what river or lough, the ot- 
ters were moft plenty, though a river that hath 
plenty of wood growing in and about the 
banks, never is without otters, if any fith in 
the river. Of all game, an otter is moft un- 
certain in finding, being a creature that na- 
turally rambles very far. I have followed 
the trace of an otter on the fnow about fix 
miles up ariver ina morning, being his ram- 
ble the night before. 

Otters are called, the firft year a whelp, 
or a ‘cub, and afterwards an otter ; a brace, 
or a brace and a half of otters, The otter’s 
copulation is called hunting for his kind; his 
voice then, or when calling for his mate is 
whiftling ; his ordure is called his Jpraints ; 
his track or treading is called his /eal his 
place of lying is called his watch or byle, 

which 
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hich word comes from a hollow place in the 
earth or bank or hollow root, he common- 
Jy lying in fuch places, or by fome his bolt 
or chamber ; to find or unbyle an otter or pus. 
down the otter; his {kin is called his cafe or 
furs his tail is called his term ; when he 
q ‘4 the water to get to fome other part of 
the river or pond, then he /ips; wherever 
he puts up his nofe for breath when a hunt- 
‘ing, be vents; when he keeps in the middle 
of the river, be beats the fream. 


( INSTRUCTIONS fv bim ‘who 
takes upon him to be a Keeper of a DEER- 
i Park, to a Lorp or GENTLEMAN. 


, MAN qualified to be a keeper of a 
park, ought to be a forward active man, and 
i, ani to venture his buff upon all occafions, 


for the credit of his mafter and lord whom 
he ferves. Secondly, he will be accepted in 
| gentlemen’s company, and truly, if qualified 

A in? as 


Senda 
as a keeper ought to be, all gentlemen that 
are lovers of fport will defire his company. 
Thirdly, if he be not an ingenious man, he 
can never be matter of all the points and 
arts, that a keeper ought to be accomplifhed 
with ; for in the firft place he ought to under- 
ftand the nature and property. both of red 
and fallow deer, and to know when he fees 
deer which is high venifon, and which is not, 
both in winter and fummer ; he ought to 
know all the terms of art relating to any thing 
of deer; he ought alfo to underftand the 
taking of deer quick in toil or harnefs; as 
likewife the fituating a penn that may be ef- 
fectual for that purpofe, and likewife how to 
handle them when taken, both to feill and- 
hoodwink them, as alfo how to carry and de- 
liver them fafe, and to fplay female fawns 
which (when at age) exceed all other winter 
venifon ; likewife he ought to be a good 
huntfman, and to underftand a hound very 
well, with all the terms relating to that fport, 
and to blow a horn well, and to know and 
ride a horfe well, I mean to be a good horfe- 
man, to ride hard when there is occafion, and 
not to ride hard but then ; for it makes a man 
appear foolifh ; befide, he ought to fpare 
his horfe when the {port will allow it, left he 
tire him and be caft out, which would be a 


fhame 
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“ fhame for a keeper ' (when there are gentle- 
men hunting) that he fhould be out at the 
death of adeer ; as alfo'itmay bea lofs to 
chim, for he does not know but the hounds 
may pinch and fpoil the venifon; likewife 
va keeper ought to know how to behave him- 
“elf at the death of a deer, and how to pre- 
dent the knife and hanger as I direéted, in 
{tag or buck hunting, and likewife how to 
‘break up a deer according to art, for very 
often a keeper is obliged to break up a deer 
_ before gentlemen who are competent judges 


P) 


-whether he doth it right or not. 
| Therefore, before I proceed further, I'll 
“tell you how to break up a deer according 
to what practice I have feen and ufed. Firft, 
‘after a deer is paunched you take out the 
u bles, which is to be done as followeth : 
“Take a harp knife, and begin at the teuwel 
“or hole where the bladder lies, and cut and 
take along all the fat and kidneys, with the 
‘infide fillets clean from the chine-bone, till 
you come to the midriff, which muft be 
Yeut clofe to the ribs, but left faft to the 
‘umbles, and fo take out the heart and lights 
r Itogether, with the throple or windpipe, 
‘which hath a large knot or lump on the end 
t, fo to wind them up; cut off all the 
ts, and flit the heart in four quarters, 
from 
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from the point to the middle, make a hole 
through it, and pull through the windpipe 
aforefaid, double, fo as the knot may bear up 
the heart; then take the midriff and double 
it, and make-a hole and draw the windpipe 
through as before, and fo it will be above the 
heart, then laft_ make a hole through between 
the kidneys, and fo hang that uppermoft with 
the fat above, fcrape the blood off it, and 
it will look very fine, it is a part of the deer 
very much efteemed among gentlemen, it 
belongs to the keeper; then unlace the deer, 
which is ripping him; then take hold of the 
corner of the fkin at the right breaft, with 
your left hand, and fo ftrip him, thrufting it 
off with the other hand inftead of a knife, fo 
far as it may be paft where you part the 
haunches’ from the fides, then take your 
fhoulder knife to cut out the fhoulder, firft 
take up 4 mufcle or finew, on the leg below 
the elbow joint, and there put in your finger, 
‘then put your fhoulder knife in under the 
fhoulder, and loofe or part it from the breatt 
or ribs, and fo cut round above the elbow 
joint; then put your knife further in, and 
come round a fecond time, if it be done at 
three or four rounds it is dexteroufly done ; 
you muft take out the fhoulder large, with 
the fat, lap and nut, without ever break- 
ing the outmoft rindor fkin, which ts called 


the 
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_ the apparel; the fhoulders do likewife be- | 
4 “long to the keeper; when you have taken 
out the fhoulder, cloath him, that is, lay a | 
_ cloth upon the venifon fo far as the fkin is | 
off, to keep it clean, or if you have not a 
_ cloth, take clean fern; turn the deer and 

_ ftrip the other fide ; take out the thoulder as 

_ aforefaid ; then with your hanger cut open | 
_ the breaft from the place of Jay clear through 
towards the neck, then part the fides from 7 
_ the haunches, which is done by cutting them 

| through at the fecond joint of the back, from 
| the tuewell, letting all the flank go with | 
_ the fides, then holding up the fides by put- | 
_ ting your finger under a rib, and fo with 

_ your knife cut down each fide of the chine, 

_ and with your hanger cut it out, it belongs to’ 

_ the keeper; fpread the fides right uponia 

_ table or on fome clean fern, then take the 

4 haunches, turn them and take hold of the 
 fingle, and cut up two little cuts through 

_ the fkin in the under fide of it, and raife the 
 fkin from the flefh, then put in your finger 


_ and unlace what is there, then {trip off the 


i 


» then take the ap- 


H patel of the haunches 3 and fay it on each 
| fide of the fingle, to try the fatuefs of it: 


Lz take 
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take out the bladder with the courage, and 
clean the teuwel; all this is done (if a quick 
expert man) in about a quarter of an hour, 
or a little more, although fome deer do Strip 
much eafier than others; if a deer hath been 
much heated by hard hunting or other- 
wife formerly, then his fkin will ftick very 
faft. 

A keeper ought to know and underftand 
the beft way how to preferve venifon that 
it may endure carriage and go {weet. I have 
fent venifon that hath gone fafe and {weet 
a hundred milesin the month of July. My 
way was thus ; as foon as the deer was dead, 
I immediately paunched him, took out the 
umbles and dryed him within with cold fern, 
and broke him up immediately. If any air 
or wind, do it on the grafs, which cools, 
dries and {weetens the venifon mightily. I 
laid the venifon on cool fern, cleaned it, and 
dried it, oat-meal is very good to rub on ve- 
nifon, it dries up the moifture and preferves 
venifon fweet, and when it is rubbed off, the 
venifon is very white and looks well, but 
to do it without meal, I take a little allfpice. 
pounded and pepper, and feafon it all in the 
infide, and where I took out the fhoulders, 
or where the venifon is pinched with hounds 
or in the bullet hole (if fhot) and in the teu- 
well, when right feafoned, take paniers made 

; for 
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_ for that purpofe with clean fern or tops of, 
ath or ivy, and put the venifon ina clean 
 coarfe linen cloth, and travel in the night 
'as much as poffible, if very hot weather; 
when I refted or ftopt to bait, it was always 
_ in the heat of the day, and ordered the veni- 
_ fon to be hung up in a cool cellar, if it grows 
- moift, dry it and feafon it, as alfo renew the 
_ fern and tops if there be occafion, and fo ve- 
 nifon will be fafe four days and four nights ; 
| Note, That the higher or fatter venifon is, it 
' will be the longer preferved,as alfo fhot venifon 
may be longer’ preferved than hunted ve- 
_ nifon. 

If when you kill a buck you paunch him, 
take out the umbles, and dry him within, 
_ yet notwithftanding, put him behind a boy 
~ ona horfe, immediately while he is hot, and 
travel fix hours with him, and he fhall (f it 
' be hot weather) have fuch a fmell or ftink 
_ that the venifon fhall not be fit to be ufed: 
| fo much for the prefervation of venifon, 

_ A-keeper ought to appear genteel when he 
' delivers his venifon for feveral reafons ; firft, 
A for his lord or mafter’s credit; fecondly, for 
his own credit ; thirdly, for the credit of other 
' keepers, and fourthly, for his own advantage. 
 Firft, for his mafter’s credit, he ought to wear 
» good cloaths, a green coat, a leafh and hanger, 
} to 
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to ride a good horfe, and have a boy with him 

to carry the venifon; I think that every 

one will allow that it is for any gentleman’s 

credit that his fervant appeareth in fuch or- 

der as aforefaid, for fhould a gentleman’s fer- 
vant when he is fent to another gentleman’s 

houfe look like a butcher or a plow-man 
when he ought, according to his fervice or 
employment, lock more genteel ; why, every 
one that fees him will fay that his lord or 
gentleman whom he ferves doth not allow 
his fervants wages to keep cloaths on their 
backs, or otherwife that he values not what 

fort of fervants he keeps, or he would not 
fend fuch a fellow as that abroad, and a 
great deal more of this nature will no doubt 
be faid on this fubjeét. Secondly, That it is 
for his own credit, I need not add much toe 
what I have already faid, for the found of 
the thing carries its own confirmation along 
with it ; only that gentlemen feeing a keeper 
look fhabby and out of the proper fafhion of 
a keeper, they will be apt to fay he is fome 
idle drunken fellow, and drinks what fhould 
maintain him in better order, or that he is 

fome fimple fellow that deferves no better, 

or fomething of this nature, undoubtedly, 

will be faid. 

Now, Thirdly, That it is for the credit 
of other keepers is what confequently muft 
follow, 
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_. follow, that one man, of any employment or 


trade whatever, that doth behave himfelf 


 genteelly and ingenioufly muft advance the 
__ credit or reputation ofall others of that trade or 


_ employment ; and laftly, That itis for his ad- 


_ vantage to appear genteel and neat is plain, 


for when he is fent with venifon or any other 


_ prefent to a lord or gentleman, that lord or 


gentleman to whom the venifon is fent 


(hearing that it is a genteel fervant) will 
either fend for him into his chamber, or will 


walk into the hall, as well to fee the venifon, 


 asalfo to afk how his lord or mafter doth ; 


then if he fee him to be a genteel man as 


- aforefaid, he will certainly call for a bottle of 


the beft, and fo will drink his lord or maf- 
ter’s health, and will alfo be very generous 


 tohim in his fee, and if he do not ftay or go 


with him himfelf, will order his fteward or 
gentleman to take him into the pantry and 
make him merry ; on the other hand, if he 


fee him look like a butcher, and fpea's like a 
 ¢elown, he will take little notice of him (as 


truly it is not worth his while) and perhaps 
will make half the fee ferve him that he 
would have given him had he appear- 
ed otherwife, and likely will order his porter 


or footman to go with him into the cellar and 


make him drink, and fo he comes away like 


what he is, without adding any thing to his - 


mafter’s 
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mafter’s credit or his own advantage or re- 
putation. 

A. keeper ought befide all thefe accom. 
plifhments to underftand fome of the terms 
of hawking, fowling, fetting and fithing, fo 
zs when gentlemen afk him any quettion 
about any of the aforefaid diverfions, he may 
anfwer like a fportfman, and not like a fellow 
that had been working all his days for bread 
in the bottom ofa ditch; alfo a keeper ought 
to underftand and ufe a fowling-piece very 
well (that is) to fhoot fine upon the wing or 
running, it being a material part of a keeper’s 
bufinefs to ufe a gun well; firft, for the 
fhooting of winter venifon, and for fhooting 
of dogs and other vermin that may annoy 
the deer or other game within the park, as 
alfo fhooting upon the wing is a noble. di- 
verfion, and much ufed by gentlemen: parks 
and forefts being nurferies for all forts of 
game, are the places where gentlemen do 
frequent for that fport, where a keeper ought 
to attend on the like occafion ; if he appear 
with his fowling piece, and cannot be a pare 
taker of the fport, it makes him look like a 
wooden keeper. 

A keeper ought alfo to be more than ordi- 
nary obliging to all noblemen and gentlemen 
whatever, and not fail to ferve and oblige 

them 
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them in every thing as far as juftice to his 
lord or mafter will allow him, for it is by 
gentlemen that a keeper lives ; as alfo that 
thing called juftice and honefty to his mafter 
he ought always to keepin his heart and 
mind, both for his mafter’s advantage and 
his own ; for I have known a man (whom I 
will not calla gentleman, though he bore 
that reputation) that hath importuned a 
keeper feveral times, both drunk and fober, 
for liberty to fteal deer, or for a piece of 
venifon, but could not prevail ; and I knew 
the fame man fall into the converfation of 
another keeper, about twelve miles diftance, 
who did not forefee his own trouble, which 
keeper he made intereft with to kill hima 
buck, and Jet him lie in a bufh till night 
when he would come for it, which was ap- 
pointed and accordingly performed ; and 
fometime after the keeper and he aéted the 
fame again; but at laft he grew fo importu- 


nate and troublefome that he became weary 


of him; there was notice of it came to his 


mafter’s ears, but all would not do ; when 


_ the keeper would not kill him a deer, he 


a would get into the park and kill one himfelf ; 


ifthe keeper came to him, or did check him or 


{peak to him to forbear, he an{wered him pofi- 


tively, that ifhe heard any more of hisoppofition, 


L5 he 
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he would tell his mafter plainly what he had 
done, and how many deer he had killed for 
him ; and fo he continued like a treacherous 
villain, killing and ftealing the gentleman’s 
deer : the keeper having drawn himfelf into 
fuch a fnare was extremely uneafy, fo that he 
was languifhing to be rid of his fervice (tho? 
a good one) and about three years after they » 
begun this trade, the keeper, for this and 
fome other reafons (but chiefly for this) 
procured his difcharge from the faid fervice ; 
this I had from the mouth of the keeper 
whom I could very well credit, and had 
feveral reafons befides ‘to believe it to be 
truth. I could add a great many inftances 
of this nature, but hope this, with every 
keeper’s own reafon, is fufficient to induce 
them to act always with juftice and honefty 
to their maftea; which will prove both for 
their own advantage and credit. 

Reader, If I miitake’ not, I have given 
you a full account of what accomplifhments 
a keeper ought to have, and likewife given 
you feveral reafons why he ought not to 
want any of the aforefaid accomplifhments ; 
next I'll proceed to tell you how and what 
methods and practice I have feen and ufed 
in the choofing and killing of winter-venifon, 
and making a fhot-hound very good, as 
hi likewife 


\ 
- 


_ fawn, and will never have any head. 


fy 


“likewife what marks and tokens I have ob- 


ferved to know when a park was haunted 
with any thing that did annoy the deer, as 
ftealers with grey-hounds, or guns, harnefs, 
or toil, traps or fhares, neighbouring maf- 
tiffs, {paniel, or cur dogs. | : rote di ti 
And firft,, as to the choofing and killing 
of winter-venifon : for a gelt buck or 
heaver, it is what every man that knows 
any thing of a keeper’s bufinefs may know ; 
I have feen the gelt buck very high venifon 
in September, Odtober, or November, but 
they do not hold long ; a gelt buck is fo re- 


- markablea deer that you may hunt him if 


you will, but his {cent is the fame of a doe; 
therefore I do not think it convenient to 


hunt good hounds at him, But rather fhoot: 


him, or in good ground ride him, down: 
as for a heaver, 1 obferve him when at fix or 
feven years old to be a very large deer, 


. rather larger than a buck in feafon, they look 


like a doe, only larger : I never faw any of 
them fo high venifon as another buck, but I 


have obferved them to hold it longer than a 


gelt buck; as for the difference between a 
gelt buck and a heaver, the gelt buck is a 


. deer that is taken and gelt after he hath put 


up his head, a heaver is a deer gelt when a 


The 
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The doé begins her feafon.in July or Au- 
guft,and holds till February, but the holding 
or lafting of any winter venifon is good paf- 
ture, large compafs, dry ground, fhelter and 
quiet : Of all winter-venifon the {played doe 
when fix or feven years old isithe beft, and 
generally ‘much larger than another doe; a _ 
barren ‘or dry doe ‘that is high venifon, I 
always choofe her by her great head that is 
thick at the roots of the ears, thick neck, a 
broad back over the fillets and haunches, the 
fingle fhort and very thick and broad; it is 
as vifible toa man that hath made a practice 
of killing does to know (if within eighty 
paces) between a barren and fucked doe, as 
itis to know which is a fat horfe and which 
is a lean, if within ten paces of him; fora 
poor fucked doe has long ears and head, a 
long {mall neck, thin at the fillets and 
haunches, with her fingle long and fmall. 

As to the killing of barren does, if your 
park be plenty of high wood that you brouze 
for your deer, then the beft and fureft way is 

if in froft and fnow) to take an axe’ and 
brouze an oak, afh, elm, beech or crab-tree 
that ftands in a convenient place, and climb 
into a tree yourfelf with your gun charged 
only with a fingle ball, and order the. wood 
brouzed as aforefaid to be {pread,fo as the deer 

may 
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_ may feed when they come; let him who f{preads 
_ the brouze walk off when he hath done, and 
_ if accuftomed to it, all that hears the axe will 
~ come; I have feen a good doe come fo with 
' the other deer, but when there would not 
feed, but. ftand by till the others take their 
- feed, and fo you may fhoot her as you 
| pleafe ; but if your deer are not accuftomed 
to brouze,you need not beat all this trouble, 
for it will not prevail, and therefore 1’ll tell 
"you another way, and that is, by a ftand, 
_ fitting in a tree, or behind a wall or ditch, 
and fo have one to drive,.chace, or move 
' the deer toward you; place yourfelf on a 
_ clear wind where you believe the herd may 
- ftop or ftand, if it be a windy cold day they 
_ will be apt to ftand in fome brake or in the 
 fhelter of fome thicket ; if a pleaiant, calm, 
fun-fhine day they will be apt to ftand in 
fome plain piece of ground. 

There is another way to kill does, that 
is, by ftalking with a horfe, and that will do 
very well awhile; but after your deer come 
to be accuftomed to it, they will become fo 
wary and fhy, that they will not fuffer the 
horfe to come nigh them: there is another 
way to take does by toil or harnefs, and 
truly I think it the worft and moft trouble- 
-fome way, for it abufes your other deer fo 
much, 
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much, unlefs in the months of September 
and Otober, and then the beft does being 
firft ferved by the bucks, and having no 
fawns to trouble them, do generally with- 
draw themfelves into thickets and tufts near the 
outfides of the park, to avoid the trouble the 
bucks give them by beating and chafing'them, 
and then they will lie very clofe in tufts of fern, 
flags,or bramble bufhes, and there your toil or 
harnefs aforefaid will prove very neceflary, 
and do very feldom mifs if you pitch them 
round one of thofe tufts or thickets aforefaid, 
and when fo done, go in and beat'the deer’; 
if you mifs at the firft, try another, and 6 till 
you accomplifh your bufinefs ; 1 have often 
taken a brace of very good does fo without 
any other deer. 

But the very beft way of killing does, 
according to what practice I have ufed, is 
this ; l take my gun, walk into the park 
where the deer are, order a boy to come and 
ftand at fuch a certain place with a horfe 
and a fhot hound, and, when I hallow, to 
come to me, fo I walk amongft the ‘deer; 
when I fee a doe for my purpofe 1 keep my 
eye on her, till 1 can have a fhot at her, if I 
hit her and do not kill her dead (as fome- 
times it happens) I then, if a flight wound, 
loofe or uncouple the hound, mount “my 

~ horfe, 


a 
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 horfe, and hunt her down, commonly with 
q good fport, if a very fore wound, then I 
order the boy to draw the hound in his 
hand till I find the doe funk, and fo fhoot 
"her in the head as fhe lies. I have by follow- 
ing this method killed five brace of very 
_ good does in one day ; but after deer are 
_ much beaten by this method of killing, they 
_ become very fhy ; 1 would fometimes when 
I found them fo, have taken my horfe and 
_ galloped at the herd, when a little blown they 
~ would halt or ftand in a brake or thicket, 
then if adoe that 1 knew was good ftood 
_ clear, I fhot at her on horfe-back or fome- 
_ times alighted as the herd was breaking co- 
vert, and fo fhot at her as fhe run: I have 
_ feveral times when on horfeback killed a doe 
though running very faft, but on foot is 
' much furer when deer are running. I have 
here told you of feveral ways to kill does, 
_ fo that when your deer becomes fhy at one 
way of it you may then take another method, 
and fo need not fear failing of your bufinefs 
_ if you be quick fighted, active and inge- 
_nious. 
_ Next as to a fhot hound, which is a very 
_ neceffary dog in a park, and what a keeper 
_ (that has any thing to do) cannot want, 
make choice of a very tender nofed hound 
- and 


it 
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aid good humoured, and learn him to follow 
you in and through the park amongft the 
deer, without offering to run, hunt, or dif- 
turb any of them, he ought to be as much 
under command as a fetting fpaniel ; when 
you go to fhoot a deer let your boy lead 
him, and if you kill the deer dead, bring 
the hound to the bullet-hole, and let him 
{mell or look at it, if the deer have run a 
little way before he fell (as often they do 
though fhot through the heart) then take the 
hound in your own hand, and come to the 
place where the deer ftood when fhot, and 
try the hound with eafy encouragement, if 
any perfay have fallen let him {mell and tafte 
it; keep him on the way that the deer went 
till he fell, and then let him have his pleafure 
at the bullet-hole before you cut the throat ; 
if you happen to break the haunch or hind 
leg of a deer, it is an extraordinary fhot for 
to train a dog, for fuch a deer can neither 
run faft nor far, and doth often drop much 
perfay; be fure in training your dog that you 
do let him take his pleafure at the bullet- 
hole, feeding him there .with bread and 
cheefe, I mean on the bullet-hole, and wet 
it with the blood, if any, always clapping 
and encouraging him with the word you ufe 
when he is drawing after a hurt deer, as 

howk- 
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_ bowk-hurt ,\ and fo in three or four right 
 fhots your hound will ftick to a deer, tho’. 
the wound be very flight; obferve that a 
hound is eafier trained to be a good fhot 
hound than to any other game, by reafon his 
pains are fo {mall and his reward fogreat ; if 
you have a good hound for this purpofe, as 
_ much as you can keep him from hunting 
_ other game, although I have had a hound 
_ very good at it, and yet would have hunted 
_ him frequently at bucks or fox with my 
_ other hounds. 

I have trained and made a hound in one 
 feafon to that degree, that if I had wounded 
a deer how light foever, if but broke the 
 fkin, he would have killed it; yet I have 
known him to run a rafcal deer fix hours to- 
_ gether very hard before he has killed him, 
and would pick and work it out of any herd 
whatever, though the. deer was nothing 
_ worfe of thefhot, only the fkin broke. I once 
made a bitch to that fport, which 1 had fo 
_ under command, that fhe would have run 
' down a wounded deer, and never once {pent 
her mouth or cried it at all, which was done 
__ by bidding her whift, as howk whift; there 
are feveral men that faw her do it frequently ; 
» fhe was a very fleet hound, a good hunter, 
- and hard driver in common hunting, fhe 

it would 
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would ‘have cried her game as fluently and 
fair as any hound whatever ;,one day in pre- 
fence of three men I happened to break the 
fore-leg of a doe; I took my horfe, led on 
the bitch and encouraged her; ~fhe run the 
doe off from the ground where fhe was fhot 
at full cry, and {fo continued till fhe killed 
the doe; in two hours after | fhot: another 
doe through the haunch; to try and fhew 
the good nature of that hound, I led her on 
and bid her whift, and fhe run that doe down 
both at fcent and view, and never gave her 
mouth, nor fo much as whimpered ; perhaps 
this may be thought very ftrange, but there 
are three men now living that rode with me 
to the death of both the does, and have feen 
that and a great many more inftances of the 
fame nature, done by that bitch, fhe would 
likewife have followed the carriage of a deer 
twelve hours after he had been killed and 
carried away, and did feveral times do it and 
found the venifon, yea I have followed a 
- deer fo when ftclen, five miles both with her 
and other hounds, and found the venifon and 
fkin ; I do not mean a hound for drawing 
dry-foot, but a fhot hound that I made and 
kept on purpofe for to draw after or run a 
wounded deer, or to follow the carriage of a 
ftolen deer as aforefaid. 1 was once hunting 
a deer 
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a deer in the North of Ireland, in the county 
of Tyrone, which deer, by fome accident at 
foil, did give us the flip, and brought us to 
' very cold hunting, fo that the deer being at 
_ leaft two miles before us, and running 
_ through a meadow where people were making 
hay, and having a_maftiff dog with them, 


_ without any more todo carried him on a car to 
the houfe of one Mr. Stewart of Eire, being, (as 
- I‘remember) about half a mile from where 
they killed him; the gentleman feeing the 
| deer fo brought home, did believe it to be a 
deer | had hunted, fo got his horfe and rode 
_ out to enquire or hearken if he could hear 
- any hounds, and accordingly about a mile 
off he found me at cold hunting, and told 
d me, that he thought that my deer was 

killed. I defired him, if fo, to tell me where, 
that I need not be at any further pains in the 
recovery of fo cold a chace ; he faid, “ No, 
| he would not ; being not fure it was the 
' hunted deer,” but told me, “ if my hounds 
_ would hunt to the deer I fhould have him 
_ peaceably delivered ;” fo to try experiments, 
I wrought it forwards to the ground where 
- the deer was killed, then the hounds threw 
up their nofes and {tood looking at me, I 
encouraged them, and they run in full cry 
a to 


_ chanced to fee the deer and killed him, and- 
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to the gentleman’s gate, which was fhut; he 
caufed it to be opened, and they run with as 
full cry up two pair of ftairs, and to the door 
of the room where the deer was, and there 
ftood baying : The faid Mr. Stewart of Eire 
was a witnefs to this, jas alfo feveral others, 
who can affirm the truth of it. I had a cou- 
ple of fhot hounds there which I made to 
follow the carriage of the deer, which I ob- 
ferved led, and the reft cried it after them. 

When you happen to make choice of a 


tender nofed hound, and you take pains 


with him regularly in training, making, 
and keeping him in good command, and be 
familiar with the hound, fo as he may love 
you above all men, you may make him far 
exceed the common adions of hounds ; yea, 
T have had a hound fo much under com- 
mand, that when within twenty foot of a 
deer that hath been wounded and lying, 
I have ftopt him with one word, that he 
would have ftood ftill in the very _place, 
where he was like a fpaniel making a fet, 
yea, and the deer lying funk in his fight op- 
pofite before him, till I have alighted and 
fhot the deer in the head: a hound will in 
a little time know when he hears your gun, 
and though a mile off flourith and whimper, 
and fometimes give his mouth, ftriving to 

; come 
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~ come towards the fhot : if you have a good 


~ fhot-hound you may make another fo, by 


letting them run in the couples three or four 
times, and be fure reward the young hound 
-_ very well as aforefaid, and then try him by 
himfelf ; be fure let him hunt no other game 
till he be perfect and ftaunch at that, and as 
little as you can after he is ftaunch. Now I 
have given you a full account, according to 
my practice, in the choofing or killing barren 
dry does, and in the training or making a 
fhot or blood hound, and fo will proceed to 
tell you what marks or tokens I obferved 
to find out whether or no a park is difturbed 
with deer-ftealers of any fort. 

As to ftealers with toil or harnefs it is 
(if done) certainly done in the night, and it 
#5 not a little difturbance in the park that 
will beat deer into toil, for thofe that ufe it 
commonly have dogs for that purpofe, but 


Park, it will make the deer extream wild in 
the day-time, fo that if they fee you walking 
or riding in the ground, they will ftare, run, 
and draw into herds, and appear very wild, 
-{o that a keeper may plainly fee an alteration 


L. by his deer then he ought to ride or walk 


round his pale or wall, and have one on the 
other fide of the pale to make a narrow fearch 
whether 


if any manner of night difturbance in the 
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whether he can find where any perfon hath 
come into the park or gone out, then ride all 
over the ground, to fee if he can find any 
ftreaming of the deer, that is, by the views 
where it hath fpread, which is a certain to- 
ken that deer are difturbed with dogs ; then 
let him look over the ground where ‘he 
thinks they might pitch their toil, where 
they often leave toil-{takes, or perhaps you 
may find the holes of the ftakes, or the break- 
ing of little boughs or branches of coppices _ 
or covert, or perhaps blood, for where deer 
are taken in toil, there is great foil with 
ftruggling with the deer and the toil, and 
the very feet of men will leave marks - If 
you have any reafon to believe your park fo 
difturbed, your beft way will be to have two 
men every night fora month, both light and 
dark, let their bufinefs be to walk eafily in 
the moft fufpected part of the park, to look 
and hearken what they can hear or fee; when 
they do fee or hear any thing, one of them 
to run ftreight to the Lodge, where the keep- 
er ought to be ready with two or three men 
more, the other man to obferve the motion 
of the ftealers, till the keeper and his affift- 
ants come to him, and when all together, 
with every man a hanger by his fide, and a 
good trufty quarter-ftaff in his hand, as foon 

as 
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as conveniency will allow, attack the ftealers; 
if any toil, you cannot mifs to fecure it; if 
any with grey-hounds, ufe the fame method. 
But to difcover if any difturbance be in 
q your park : if, after June, be fure when deer 
| are difturbed, they will be all in herds, the 
does and fawns will make fuch a noife calling 
of each other, that you may hear them 
half a mile and more in a.calm night; like- 
wife does or any young deer will bray ex- 
treamly when taken with a grey-hound or in 
toil; but whether a keeper hath reafon to 
believe his park frequented with ftealers or. 
not, he ought to ride or walk round his pale 
or wall every morning by break of day, to 
{ee if no pale is down, or that no body hath 
been in the park by the marks that may be 
left on the pale by their wet and dirty feet, 
as alfo to fee by the deer, and to fee that no 
neighbouring dogs have been in the park 
to kill fawns or weak deer in the winter- 
time; if fo, you will commonly fee them in 
the morning fneaking away with their bellies 
full; as alfo a keeper ought to walk a park 
one night every week, tho’ he have no rea- 
fon to believe it difturbed, as well to let it be 
known that he doth walk his park, left fome 
of his neighbours fhould take an advantage’ 
of his neglet, and fo become ftealers, as alfo 
to 
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to fee and hear what he can find amifs, or 
might, perhaps, meet a thief unexpected, 
There is another way of ftealing, that is, 
with guns, but cannot be long undifcovered ; 
for in the day-time, the keeper or his fer- 
vants muft hear it, if in the night-time, by 
moon-light, it will be heard by fome, and if 
fo it will become a difcourfe among neigh- 
bours to know the reafon of a fhot in the 
dead time of the night; befides, when a 
ftealer fhoots in the night, he fhoots at the 
herd, and fo cannot fail to wound feveral; 
for if a deer is fhot through the heart he may 
run where the ftealer will not find him; and 
fuppofe the keeper fhould not hear the thot, 
he muft find marks of fuch work. 

There is another way of ftealing deer 
with a gun, and that is by lurking and creep- 
ing about the out-fide of the pale or wall, till 
they fee deer within fhot, and fo thoots at 
- them, if any fall, they let him lie, go alittle 
backward and hide the gun in a bufh, and fo 
“fay watching till they fee if the keeper come 
“nto the thot, if he come, and mifs the deer, 
“the ftealer comes in for the deer, when all is 
clear; the beft way to furprife fuch a fpark 
is, when you hear a fhot and believe it to 
be about the pale or wall, go the moft ob- 
{cure way you can without the park to get 

clear 
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_ clear behind the place where the fhot was, 
and fend one to go in the infide of the park a 
diftance from the pale or wall, and order 
him to keep a hooting noife, the ftealer will 
not think of any body elfe, but will keep his 
eye on him within the park to obferve his 
motion, and fee whether or no he finds the 
deer, and fo the keeper on the backfide of 
him will be on him before he be aware ; fome- 
times it happens he may fee the keeper, and 
4 go fneaking away with his hands in his pock- 
et as if he had been on an errand, and pre- 
tend fome other bufinefs ; but do not be put 
__ offnor part with him fo, but fearch his pocket 
and you will find powder or bullets, or fome 
utenfils for that trade, and fo fecure him, 
and then fearch for his gun, and after for the 
| deer; I have very often got both men, guns 
' and venifon by this method: I have got 
two men and two guns at one time that had 
been very troublefome a great while before, 
but their way was commonly to cut down 
q brouze, that is, a bough or branch of an oak, 
elm, afh, willow or crab-tree,, or any one 
' them that ftands moft convenient within thir- 
ty, forty or fifty paces of the pale, when 
' they had done that in the night, in the morn- 
| ing early they were fure of a fhot there, 
| andtruly in a park where deer are accuftomed 
M to 
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to fee and hear what he can find. amifs,_ or 
might, perhaps, meet a thief unexpected, 
There is another way of ftealing, that is, 
with guns, but cannot be long undifcovered ; 
for in the day-time, the keeper or his fer- 
vants muft hear it, ifin the night-time, by 
moon-light, it will be heard by fome, and if 
fo it will become a difcourfe among neigh- 
bours to know the reafon of a fhot in the 
dead time of the night; befides, when a 
ftealer fhoots in the night, he fhoots at the 
herd, and fo cannot fail to wound feveral ; 
for if a deer is fhot through the heart he may 
run where the ftealer will not find him ; and 
fuppofe the keeper fhould not hear the thot, 
he muft find marks of fuch work. 

There is another way of ftealing deer 
with a gun, and that is by lurking and creep- 
ing about the out-fide of the pale or wall, till 
they fee deer within fhot, and fo fhoots at 
- them, if any fall, they let him lie, go alittle 
‘backward and hide the gun in a bufh, and fo 

ftay watching till they fee if the keeper come 
“nto the fhot, if he come, and mifs the deer, 
the ftealer comes in for the deer, when all is 
clear; the beft way to furprife fuch a fpark 
is, when you hear a fhot and believe it to 
be about the pale or wall, go the moft ob- 
{cure way you can without the park to get 

clear 
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| ing early they were fure of a fhot there, 

' and truly in a park where deer are accuftomed 
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_ clear behind the place where the fhot was, 


and fend one to go in the infide of the park a 
diftance from the pale or wall, and order 


him to keep a hooting noife, the ftealer will 


not think of any body elfe, but will keep his 


_ eye on him within the park to obferve his 


motion, and fee whether or no he finds the 
deer, and fo the keeper on the backfide of 
him will be on him before he be aware; fome- 
times it happens he may fee the keeper, and 


go fneaking away with his hands in his pock- 


et as if he had been on an errand, and pre- 
tend fome other bufinefs ; but do not be put 
off nor part with him fo, but fearch his pocket 


and you will find powder or bullets, or fome 


utenfils for that trade, and fo fecure him, 
and then fearch for his gun, and after for the 


i deer ; I have very often got both men, guns 


and venifon by this method: I have got 
two men and two guns at one time that had 


q been very troublefome a great while before, 
* but their way was commonly to cut down 
 brouze, that is, a bough or branch of an oak, 
' elm, afh, willow or crab-tree,, or any. of © 


them that ftands moft convenient within thir- 
ty, forty or fifty paces of the pale, when 
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. to brouwze, it is an infallible way of killing, 
therefore a sith muft have a great care of 
that. 

There is another way of ftealing deer, 
or rather may be called endeavouring to fteal, 
that is, with traps or {nares ; for to find that 
out, you muft fearch the partitions within 
the park (if any) or hedges, or rails that 
may be made to inclofe meadows, for in 
fummer-time fuch places are the fitteft' for 
thofe of that trade; 1 have known a trap 
once fet for that purpofe, I found it in a 
treating-place covered with earth and duft, 
but I believe it to be a chance to take a deer 
in the fummer-time either in trap or fnare, 
afnare of a whythis likeliett to prevail, be- 
caufe it hath no fcent; in the winter-time 
where deer do ufe gardens, hay and ‘corn- 
ftacks, or orchards, either within or with- 
out, a park they may be eafily taken in 
fnares, but then they are out of feafon ; 
however a keeper ought to take care of 
fuch places, for when deer have got a cuftom 

_ of fuch a place, itis very hard to keep them 
out; but there is no ftranger will come to 
follow fo mean a way of ftealing deer, 
therefore a keeper may aflure himéelf, if he 
find a fnare fo fet, that it is fome fneaking 
thief. within himfelf or near hand, fo muft 


keep 
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keep it fecret and watch it himfelf at fuch 
feafon as he thinks, according to the place, 
is moft likely they will come to try it. 

There is yet another great annoyance of- 
ten doth prejudice to a park, that is dogs 
alone, maftiffs, fpaniels, or mongril- -curs, 
both in fawning-time and in winter when 
deer are weak , there are poor people often 
keep great dogs that’ can fearce keep bread 
for their children, which I have obferved 
to be of very ill confequence to this part of 
Treland ; for if the houfe where fuch a dog 
is, be not fufficient to keep him, he will prey 


| on his neighbour’s fheep or break windows, 


eat and deftroy all he can reach ; 1 have 
_ known a dog or dogs that have killed near a 
_ hundred fheep in a neighbourhood before 
_ it could be difcoyered and proved what dogs 


| they were, not once only but very often I 


_ have known things of this kind by dogs. 
But to return to my purpofe: I can with a 
witnefs fay that fuch dogs are full as pernici- 


g ous to a deer-park when they get a cuftom to 


it, as they are to neighbours fheep, both in 
y. the time of fawning and in winter when 
| deer are weak. Ihave known fawns to bray 
' or cry out when they were a killing, and 1 
_ near then, and could hear no dog; nor as I 
) thought no manner of annoyance, fo night 
my M 2 after 
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after night for feveral nights, and have next 
day found the fawns lying dead and only 
the blood fuckt out of them, or pinched at 
the neck ; fometimes I found one broken and 
part of it eaten, but ic was feldom fo, he 
killed me two and fometimes three brace in 
a night, and fometimes more ; after being 
three or four nights fo, I one night came 
clofe upon him, and the dog run on the top 
of a little hill between me and the moon- 
light, 1 fhot at him and killed him ; this dog 
was kept by a poor fellow two miles from the 
park. In a fortnight’s time he had killed 
me, that 1 found, nine brace of fawns ; I have 
feveral times fhot dogs at break of day {neak- 
ing out of the park with their bellies full of 
- young fawns. 

As to the winter-time, when a dog finds 
the deer weak, and hath a cuftom of coming 
into the park, he will be much worfe and do 
more hurt than in fummer, for the nights 
are fo long that he will never fail to be at 
home before day. ; 

There was a maftiff and:a little cur no 
larger than.a fox, that did ufe Portmore park 
in the night-time, and did kill weak does, 
fawns, and all forts they were able to reach, 
they came always together, and ‘killed two or 
three brace every night; I found the deer 

dead 
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dead and pinched, and fome of them eaten, 
fo I did believe it to be fome fuch creature 
_ asa dog alone; | took a man with me, each 
of us had a gun, and placed ourfelves in the 
park in the night, I heard the currun (that 
is) he always barked or gave his mouth when 
the maftiff run, but the maftiff kept mute ; 
prefently I heard a deer bray, 1 made in as 
taft as I could, but could not find the deer ; 
immediately I heard the cur againa little way 
off me, fo they killed another ; the man and 
1 went as quietly as poffible, and we heard 


- them, but could not come within fhot, they 


affrighted a little at us and made away, and 
went near a mile off and fell to work again ; 


a we heard them and made towards them; _be- 


fore we got to them they killed a brace in 
that part of the park ; the man and I parted, 
he went one way, and I another, but do what 
we could, they killed feven deer that night, 


nor did I believe there was any more than 


one cur dog; next night I got four men and 
four guns, befides myfelf, and every man 
took his poft in a feparate part of the park, 
it being the dark of the moon, could do no 
good, the dogs came as before, and killed 
one; at the fecond deer, one of thofe men 
fhot at them, but being dark proved to no 
purpofe, they ran off at the fhot, and came 
no 
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no more that night; he that fhot faw a great 
dog and a little dog, fo the next dayI - 
went to all the country-houfes about, tracked 
and traced, but all to no purpofe ; the next 
night they came about midnight, and at the 
firit courfe killed a doe; to prevent further 
damage, I ordered him who happened to be 
next them to fire at them, fo they went off 
for that night ; thofe dogs had followed it 
a week before | found it out, and nine nights 
we were at this rate with them, at laft [ 
thought of a way to deceive him: I had a 
hound-bitch that was proud, which bitch I 
chained in the park near where I fuppofed the 
dog came.in, and ftood a diftance from her, 
with my gun loaden with goofe-fhot; the 
firft night he mift her, but the next night he 
found her and fell to work with her, and pre-. 
fently was faft in her ; I went to him and fhot 
him ; when he was killed, 1 found whofe dog 
he was, and went three miles off to where he 
was kept, and killed the cur, and fo I made 
an end of the moft troublefome bufinefs I ever 
had with a dog; it is not only thefe three 
dogs I could write of having acted in this 
nature, but threefcore dogs, though none fo 
remarkable, is 
Brother-keeper, J have here told you my 
thoughts, how you ought to be accomplifhed, 
and 
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and how far you ought to be a fportfman 
and gentleman ; I have given you very 
good reafons why it is both for your mafter’s 
and your own credit and advantage to be 
fo, 

I have likewife told you what prattice I 
ever made ufe of in the breaking of deer, 
preferving and delivering of venifon, in 
choofing and killing of winter-venifon, 
in training or making a good fhot-hound, 
and why every keeper hath a neceffity for fuch 
a hound ; as alfo how good and ufeful hounds 

_of that fort I have bred and made. 

I have alfo told you that it is neceflary to 
be juft to your Mafter both for his and your 
advantage, and I have fhewn you the evil 
effects of being otherways; not doubting but 
your own good principles and reafon 1s {uffi- 
cient without my writing. [ have alfo told 
you by what marks and tokens | ever obferv- 
ed to find when a park was diflurbed with 
ftealers of any fort, with what methods I ufed 
to difcover and take them. 

And I have laftly told you, That I have 
known dogs alone to do great prejudice in a 
park, two remarkable inftances of which I 
have here told you done by three dogs, and 
how I killed them’; perhaps I have omitted 
fomething as neceflary as what I have wrote, 

Hi but 
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but cértain I am, I have wrote nothing but 
what I have found and proved to be necef- 
fary, and have given you undeniable reafons 
to prove and vindicate the truth of every 
particular argument; I do not at prefent 
remember any thing material that ever hap- 
pened in my thirty-five years practice but 
what I have here wrote, nor did I ever fee 
any thing that was material or worth my ob- 
fervation either in hunting or park-keeping, 
or any thing relating to a fportfman fince 1 
was fifteen years of age, but I wrote it down 
foon after, and have it yet by me ; fo that if 
I have omitted any thing material in my 
employment it muft in courfe be omitted 
here, my writing being only my own prac- ~ 
tice and obfervations, nor can it be poffibly 
otherwife, for I cannot juftly be charged 
with collecting or tranflating this out of any 
other author than practice and my aforefaid 
memorandums, for I declare that I did never 
fee nor hear of any thing wrote on this 
fubje&t but what I do here prefent you with. 
Though I here prefcribe rules to you or 
other keepers, I do not know but your prac- 
tice, accomplifhments, and ingenuity may 
make you capable of preferibing rules to 
me and others; if fo, and that you would be 
pleafed to publifh them, ‘they would not 
only 
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____ only be very welcome, but have their due re- 


putation vindicated by me. 

I did in fome part of this little book pro- 
mife to mention fome errors or grofs mif- 
takes | have obferved in feveral authors who 
have wrote on this fubjedt, I will not go fo 
far back as Mr. Tubervile, Mr. Markham, 
or other authors that wrote in former ages, 
but will note and page fuch miftakes as I 
find in books that have been wrote even in 
our age, not thirty years fince by Mr. Blome, 
and Mr, Cox: I have in Mr. Blome’s part 
obferved twenty-two; in Mr. Cox’s nine, 
all which I do affirm are errors or grofs 
miftakes, and as I have obferved and paged 
them feverally for undeceiving of the 
younger and lefs experienced fportfmen, fo 
I will obferve to fhew fuch reafons to every 
feveral particular, as fhall be fufficient to 
fatisfy any reafonable fportfman that they 
are really fo, and that thofe gentlemen who 
did commit fuch ftuff to writing and got it 
put in print, did very plainly demonftrate 
under their own hands to the world that 
they had no experience of the fubject they 


undertook, but copied from other men’s 


works that had wrote a hundred years fince, 
as other men may do from them a hundred 
_Ms5 years 
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years hence, if by experience they know ho 
better. 

To perform this matter V’ll begin with 
Mr. Blome, and firft as to hounds, he fays 
in page 71, 4 whelp ought to be eighteen 
months old before entering ;.in anf{wer to 
which, I do affirm that I never found any 
hound to prove fo, good or tender nofed as 
a hound that entered foon (I mean at eight 
or nine months old) if not fpoiled by too 
much hunting; it is true 1 own a hound 
cannot be fit to hunt three days a week at 
afox or other hard chaces, till he be near 
two years old, but he will hunt one day in 
the week very well at ten or twelve months 
old ; I own I have known a hound to be 
two years old before he did ftoop or hunt, 
and hath proved an excellent hound for 
driving hard at a hot fcent, and would hardly 
tire; but] do very rarely find one of them to 
prove tender nofed, ftaunch, and good at cold 
hunting ; for certainly it is the nature of a 
good mettled hound to begin to hunt at 
nine or ten months old, and if they are not 
fhewn game, then they will be apt to find 
game of their own, and failing that they will 
hunt fheep, cattle, or fometimes the very 
poultry about a houfe, unlefs they be kennel- 
ed, which fpoils young hounds ; for a whelp 
ought 
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ought not to be kennelled till you refolve to 
enter him, and how a good mettled hound 
can be kept till eighteen months old with- 
out entering, kenneling or vice (that is hunt- 
ing fomething he fhould not) I cannot 
imagine, nor did ever fee it unlefsby chance. 

Secondly in page 70 he fays it is moft 
proper to fplay a bitch when proud, which 
1 do heartily deny, and on the contrary 
am {ure it is the moft improper time to’ do 
it; 1 fay it is moft proper, fafe, and eafy 
to {play a bitch before fhe ever had whelps, 
about fourteen or twenty days after the firft 
pride or feafon of taking the dog is over, 
and then the whelps are beginning to knot 
in her, and are about the fubftance of a 
large nut or a little crab; if, you will 
have a bitch never tobe proud or jolly any 
more, take away. her ftones, which you wilk 
find at the far end of the bag which holdeth 
the whelps, for note, that though you take 
away the whole bag and whelps, and yet the 
{tones remain, fhe will not be proud after, 
though her pride will laft nor will fhe 
have a whelp ; a bitch may be fplayed at 
other timés, | mean at any time, but it is not 


 \fo eafy done, nor with that fafety to the 


bitch, I have fplayed before, and after 


having whelps, and before ever being proud, 
but 
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but did never do it fo unadvifedly as to cut 
a bitch when proud, her blood and humour 
being then venemous and all in ferment 
through her flefh, muft put her in great 
hazard ; I have with my own hands {played 
above forty couple, and never had any died 
but one, which I cut for a gentleman at his 
own requeft, fhe was more than half gone 
with whelps, fo that the whelps crawled on 
the ground after I took them out: to end 
this particular, I do affirm that the proper 
time to {play a bitch for eafe and fafety is 
as I have direéted, | 
Thirdly, in page 71, He inftrudts bunt/- 
men to enter young bounds to ftag or buck 
when fhot, wounded, or run down, fo as the 
deer is not able to run which method | do 
affirm to be the moft dire& way to make a 
hound rude, uncommanded, and rafcally in- 
clined if in either park or foreft where there 
is plenty of deer ; for the method to make a 
hound ftaunch is to hunt him till he be fo 
weary or tired that he is not able to run ata 
frefh deer; if too fleet for your ftaunch 
hounds trafh them fo as that he cannot top 
them, and after killing one buck kill ano- 
ther ; if not weary enough then kill a third, 
if you find him begin to fall far behind, un- 
trafh him, fo as he may keep company with 
your 
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your ftaunch hounds, but not top or lead 
them, if he run ra/cal, rate him feverely with 
the word warr rafal, and whip him and 
bring him back to the ftaunch hounds that 
run right as foon as poffible; in doing fo 
two or three times you will find he will not 
run a frefh deer, though it were in view, he 
will feel fo great a difference in the fcent, as 
alfo he being fo weary; and finding that by 
running rafcal, he is rewarded with blows, 
and that by fticking into the death of the 
deer, he jis fo chearfully encouraged and 
plentifully rewarded, that by the death of 
a few deer, I mean, in two or three days 
hunting as aforefaid, he will be as unwilling 
to change, as you would be to have him ; 
on the contrary, to give him blood or reward 
at the death of a deer, without running him 
weary for it, doth make him fo eager and 
forward, that every deer he meets with is 
game, nor will he ever be otherwife, till 
reclaimed by fevere practice as aforefaid, by 
continual hunting and trafhing, till he be 
weary. I own, were there only one deer in 
the country where I was to hunt, I would de- 
fire to have my hounds blooded at the death 
of a deer, how eafy foever they procured it, 
by reafon, it would make them more for- 

‘ ward 
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ward to hunt that deer, without changing to 
fox or hare, there being no deer for them to 
change to : but upon my word, if in a coun- 
try, foreft, or park, where deer are plen- 
ty, a hound that hath blood after that rate 
fhall be more rude, and breed more confufi- 
on than two couple of hounds. that never faw 
a deer before. 

Fourthly, in p. 94,Mr. Blome fays,it is con- 
venient to carry bacon to anoint theend of a 
pole, in order to draw hounds to amufe or 
gateway, and to give them bread or cheefe 
in the time of theit hunting :_ Both of which 
cuftoms I affirm to be needlefs and inconve- 
nient, for certainly that hound that would in 
the time of his hunting draw after the {cent 
of bacon, can never mind any other game fo 
much as his belly, for itis as much contrary 
to the nature of a good-mettled hound, that 
loves fport, to leave his game for the love 
of meat, asit would be toa true fportfman in 
the height of his fport to leave it, and ride 
two or three miles to fill his guts with meat 
and drink; as to giving hounds bread and 
cheefe, or any other meat in the time of 
their hunting, I do affirm it to be as ufeleds 
as the bacon; itis true, before hunting, when 
going into the field, a huntfman cannot be 
too kind to his hounds, by calling them to 

him 
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_ him and throwing them a piece of bread, as 
- ‘alfo after killing the game, a huntfman can- 
' ‘not be too indulgent to his hounds, by re- 
_ warding and cherifhing them, and the fooner 
the better; but to think of giving them meat 
_ in the time of their hunting, is ufelefs folly 5 
‘and ’to end this difcourfe, I think the huntf- 
men that do prattife and ufe this method, 
and the hounds which correfpond with them 
' in it, are neither true huntfmen nor hounds, 
and in my thought ought not to be feparated 
nor valued, loving their bellies better than 
_ the fport.- 

Fifthly, in page 77, Mr. Blome fays, the 
_ proper term for taking the fkin off a deer, is 
- flaying: In anfwer to which, I do affirm, the 
_ proper term to be wnlace, firip, and break up 
mw 6a deer.) 
| ‘Sixthly, in page 77, he fays, the flag and 
buck begin their feafon on the 7th of July : 
_ To which I fay, there is no certain day of be- 
_ ginning the feafon, it being ruled according 
|. to’ the feafon’of the year, 1 mean the for- 
__wardnefS or latenefs of the fpring 5 for, as in 
i grafs, ‘corn, herbs, and fruits, there are 
_ ten or fourteen days betwixt a forward early 
W fpring and a late fpring ; even fo with deer, 
provided the pafture be equal, one year 
with the other, however,in an indifferentyear 
‘ae where 
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wherean old buck hath liberty of large bounds, 
good pafture, and quiet lodging, ‘he will be 
tolerable venifon by the 2othor 25th of May ; 
as for the Stag, I never knew or heard of a 
Stag being fat before the month of Auguft, 
and very rarely in Ireland till the middle of 
Auguft; it is true the time of hunting in 
park or foreft begins on the 7th of July, 
becaufe it is fuppofed by old wood-men, that 
fence-month is then over ; but as for their 

being feafon it is as 1 have here faid. 
Seventhly, in page 77, he fays, the doe 
begins her feafon onHolyrood-day : In anfwer 
to which, I fay an old doe that lies quiet in 
a park that is not too throng of deer, is in 
feafon in the month of June and July, in 
which months | have killed very fat does: 
Inthe month of June, on the 20th, 1 once 
“killed a very fat doe; as for what Mr. Blome 
fays, fhe begins her feafon on Holyrood-day, 
being the 14th of September, I think it more 
proper to kill her in July or Auguft than at 
that time, for direétly at that very time the 
doe is fuppofed to be in feafon for the buck, 
and cannot reafonably be thought fo fit for the 
difh, 1 mean fo nourifhing or healthful in 
meat as ten days after ; but there is no park 
ftocked with deer, but a keeper may find 
young deer, (that is) bucks of the firft head, 
or 
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or fores that doth hold good venifon till 
_ near Michaelmas, with which he may fupply 
_ the gentleman who owns the park, with ve- 
_nifon, and then begins with the does. 
Eighthly, Mr. Blome fays, the fox begins 
his feafon at Chriftmas: I think this is very 
eafily anfwered, forevery gentleman that lives 
. ina country where foxes are, knows that fox- 
_ hunting begins at Michaelmas, or as foon as 
_ the leaf is fallen. 

_ Ninthly, in page 79, he fays, the Stags- 
__ horns do not grow to the fcalp or bone, but to 
_ the fkin, which is a miftake fo plain, that eve- 
_ ry man or boy that ever faw a deer killed, 
knows it to be fo; Mr. Blome might as truly 
have faid that the leaf doth not grow to the 
tree, but hangs in the air befide the tree, - 
for as the leaf falls at Michaelmas, when the 
fap defcends to the root, even fo the deer’s 
horns fall in the {pring when the fap afcends 
and the frefh blood circulates ; for as the natu- 
ral fap or blood afcends (which occafions the 
new horn to grow) all the fubftance or powers 
about that place contributing to the growth 
of the new horn makes a drynefs or takes 
away the fubftance or fap from the old one, 
_ fo that in a little time it parts from a rifing 
_ bone, which rifing from the fealp or fcull of 
the deer, as the leaf parts from the branch ; 
this 
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this very miftake does demonftrate to the 
world that Mr. Blome never had any expe- 
rience of deer, nor truly can I firmly believe 
he ever faw a Stag killed, or certainly he 
had made better obfervations than to fancy 
that fo heavy a thing as a Stag’s-horns could 
grow only to the fkin, and confidering how 
firm and upright they ftand, and how, when 
they fight with one another, notwithftanding 
how hard and ftrong the hornis, that yet with 
the extreme force of blows, they often break 
their horns off in the ftrongeft part of the 
beam, and fometimes higher, according as the 
blow happens to hit, and yet notwithftanding 
thefe heavy blows that the foundation of 
thefe horns fhould ftand firm and unfhaken, 
as alfo when a ftag ftands at bay he doth 
with his horns defend himfelf againft men 
and hounds: I have myfelf feen a ftag in 
breaking of bay kill a horfe, and very often 
to wound hounds ; truly, I believe the mean- 
eft huntfman that ever faw Stag or Buck, if 
afked that queftion, would reafonably an- 
fwer that he believed the horns to be fixed 
to the fcalp or bone. 

Tenthly, in page 79, he fays, deer are full 
fummed in the middle of June, and that they 
fray in that month; I. fay, I never faw any 
deer full fummed in the middle of June, ar 

mo 
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moft commonly in the middle of July ; as al- 


. | fo, deer commonly fray their heads in the laft 
_ week of July, or the firft week of Auguft, but 
certainly there is ten or fourteen days between 


an early and a late feafon ; the earlieft I ever 


 obferved, was not fo foon as Mr. Blome {peaks 
_ of by near a month. 


Kleventhly, in page 80, he fays, that deer 


_ do rub their keads on clay or other commodi- 
ous places for colouring them ; to which Ido 


affirm the contrary: For the firft reafon, I do 
affure miyfelf that a deer is no rational crea- 


' ture, and therefore can never have fuch a 
_ thought as to rub them any where, in order 


to colour them; but the chief reafon that 


' convinceth me is experience, for not only 
once, but many times, when I have killed 
_ deer that were ready to burnifh, [ have pulled 
- the velvet off their horns myfelf,.and have ob- 
_ ferved great difference in the colour of horns ; 
one deer’s horns will feem red, another 
b yellow, another white, another more dark 
coloured, near a brown, immediately when 
' the velvet is juft pulled off. Note, that they 
are two or three feveral colours in red-deer, 


‘and likewife in fallow-deer, which. I am fa- 
tisfied is the reafon of the difference of the 


colours in their heads ; I own deer do rub 
their heads againft trees, ditches, banks, 


or 
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or any thing elfe that is nigh them at that 
feafon of the year, but do not believe any 
fuch thing as that it is to colour them, nor do 
I believe it doth colour them any longer than 
the next fhower of rain falls; for how long 
will a little clay or dirt be wafhing off deers 
horns that are expofed to-all the rains and 
. dews that fall? or how long will a deer be 
rubbing a little clay off his head who will 
rub and ftrike it againft a buth or tree for 
half an hour together ? fo that, to conclude, 
I am fure his rubbing againft trees, buthes, 
earth, or any thing elfe, is occafioned by his 

growing into courage and rammagenefs. 
Twelfthly, in p. 80, he fays, a ftag’s age and 
greatnefs is known by his entries and marks, 
which he makes in pafling through a wood, by 
the branches, and which he breaks and bruif- 
eth with his horns. It is true, tell a blind- 
man that a ftag hath paffed that way, and he 
may fay it is an old deer, or fay it is a young 
deer ; for though blind, he may as well tell 
whether itis an old or a young deer,as the fharp- 
eft {portfman living, by thefe marks ; for let 
any man of experience judge how little diffe- 
rence is betwixt the height of the oldeft ftag 
and a ftaggard, that any man can diftinguith 
by the broken branches left by a deer run- 
ning through a wood ;__ befide confider, that 
were 
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_ were there any vifible difference in the height, 
_ yet the old deer might hold down his head and 
_ the young hold up his, which would defeat 
or deceive the moft competent judge; in 
fuch cafes the flot, fewmifhing and fraying- 
; ftocks, are the chief marks a huntfman can 

judge an old ftag by. 

Thirteenthly, in p. 81,he fays, that when the 
young deer do find the old weakened with 
rut, they beat the old deer, and become ma- 
fters of the rut, which I do deny ; for 1 have 
 obferved, that if a deer do once give way 
to another: deer, and run from him, he'll 
_ never ftand to fight him after. Vote, that 
in the latter end of Auguft, and the begin- 
_ ning of September, all old male-deer, finding 

their courage to encreafe, do not fail to ram- 
ble all night among female deer,. and com- 
_ monly do meet, fo that if any ftrange deer 
come in, they certainly fight till one gets the 
_ vigtory and becomes mafter. I know, that 
_ the very look or countenance of a mafter- 
deer is fufficient to make a young deer fhun 
him without a blow; if a ftrange deer come 
| and fight with the mafter deer, till both his 
horns are broke off (as fometimes it happens) 
_ even after his horns or weapons are gone, he 
continues without a ftroke, mafter of thofe 
deer he awed before. his I] have often ob- 
ferved, 
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ferved, and am fatisfied, that after a young 
deer is once beat or awed by an older, he 
doth not, nor dare notever ftand to endure 
the old deer’s countenance, efpecially forthat 
feafon ; a ftrange deer ‘may come in that 
hath not been there before, and beat an older 
deer when he is weakened with rut, but no 
deer he hath beaten and awed before willdo 

it, as Mr. Blome reprefents it. 
Fourteenthly, he fays, that a Stag when 
he lies, draws his feet under him, and breathes 
on the earth, becaufe he knows that hounds 
hunt him by thefcent of his feet and breath ; 
I believe, a deer when hollowed, chafed and 
purfued by men and hounds may think they 
follow him; but to think that a deer hath that 
reafon as to know hounds hunt him by the 
{cent of his feet and breath, feems more like 
a rational creature, than an irrational wild 
brute beaft; I have obferved and feen a deer, 
when hard hunted, to fink in covert juft by 
me, he being hot and out of breath, hath 
gotup and ftood on his feet panting for wind, 
and after ftanding fo a little while, hath lain 
down again, and in three minutes hath got up 
and ftood fo a minute or two, and fo down 
again, fo that if he were afraid his breath 
would difcover him, he would not have held 
up his head and turned round about: As for 
his 
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his keeping his feet under him, it is reafonable 
to believe a deer, when lying down, in fear 
would keep his feet under him in the mot 
ready way to roufe and run, if annoyed by 
any thing ; as to what is meant by his breath- 
ing on the ground, it is this, obferve, that 
_ when a deer is funk any where, if any man 
- come nigh him, he will lay his head and 
neck as flat on the ground as poflible to 
avoid being feen ; and Mr. Blome hath taken 
_ it by the wrong handle, and fancied it was 
to breathe on the ground ; for I am fure that 
a deer hath not that reafon as to know that 
hounds follow him by the {cent of his feet 
_ and breath, Bis: 

Fifteenthly, in page 84, he fays, that a deer 
__ will fwim down the middle of a ftream, and 
, touch no branch, left the hounds fhould find 
_ the fcent of hirh there: It is true, when a 
deer is at foil in a river that hath a ftream or 
current, whether he go up or down the wa- 
ter, he will, no doubt, keep the cleareft part 
- of the water, which commonly is the middle . 
of the water, trees and bufhes commonly: 
_ growing near the banks, but Iam certain it is 
' for no other end,but that he may go forwards 
_ more readily and eafily ; for certainly a deer 
that is fore run, and takes foil in a river to 
cool himfelf, whether {wimming or running, 
a. will 
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will not ftrike himfelf againft a tree or bufh, 
while he can go readily by it ; but I am cer- 
tain, and have tryed the experiment, very 
often by obferving a deer at foil, that a deer 
at foil in a lough or river, where there are 
reeds, high long grafs, or bull-rufhes, will 
fwim or go through them, rather than to 
choofe the clear water, andI am certain it 
is more commodious and ready for a hound 
to hit the fcent on them, than on a branch or 
tree. I have alfo obferved and feen a hunt- 
ed deer when near a mile before the hounds, 
and running along the fide of a lough, hath 
gone fo far into the water as he found depth 
enough to cover him when laid down, and 
there I have feen him lie for near two minutes 
{pace, and then got up, and come out and run 
forwards as before ; fo that I am fatisfied it 
was to cool himfelf of his extraordinary heat, 
which is oftner the occafion of a deer taking 
foul than to defeat the hounds, 

Sixteenthly, in page 84, he fays, the Stag 
will hide himfelf under water all but his nofe 
to avoid being feen: In anfwer to which, [ 
fay it is impoftible, for were a Stag inclined 
to be fo cowardly and had human reafon, he 
cannot do it unlefs he would lie direétly on 
his back; for wofe, that a Stag, or any 
other deer, cannot ftand under water, but if 

the 
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the water be deep. his back muft be above, 
and confequently his horns. and ears; if in 
fhallow water and that he lie, down, he can- 
not keep his horns under water and his nofe 
above; had Mr. Blome faid, an otteror duck, 
when hunted, would (to avoid being feen) hide 
under water all but the nofe, I would vindi- 
cate it to be truth, but; to attribute it to 
a deer is certainly far from the truth ; and, 
to fpeak a little further on this matter, I 
muft needs fay, that I very rarely ever faw 
a ftag hunted fo hard as that he took foil 
(if he was, met by any body in his running 
that did hallow him) but he was feemingly 
rather ia ftubborn irritated beaft, than a crea- 
ture to ufe any fuch policy as to hide himfelf 
under water. : 

Seventeenthly, in page 84, Mr. Blome 
dire&ts when a ftag is at bay and going off 
_ (that is breaking bay) to gallop unto him 
_ with a fword or gun and kill him : in anfwer 
to which, if a gentleman have a {word or 
' gunin the field a ftag-hunting, and be re- 
_ folved to make the fhorteft way of killing 
him, it is a more fure and infallible method 
to do it when he ftands at bay than when a 
_ deer is running and a man galloping ; for 
when a deer ftands at bay, a man may 
come near enough to ftrike a_ bullet 
through his head, and fo, at once, avoid 
N any 
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any further trouble or danger, or if 
in any covert, perhaps a man may come 
fo nigh as to thruft a {word into fome part 
of his body, but if it mifs his lungs or 
heart, it fignifies no more to prevent his 
wounding the hounds than if you gave him 
a lafh with a whip ; the beft method practica- 
ble with a {word is, to come behind him 
with a good hanger and cut his hamftrings, 
and then his ftrength fails: before this I 
have fpoke fo much how to manage a deer 
at bay, that I need fay no more now. 
Eighteenthly, in page 79, he fays, geld 
a deer when he hath a head, and ‘he will 
never mew or caft it; and geld him when he 
hath a velvet head, titia he will ever be fo, 
never fraying or burnifhing : the truth of 
this is, geld a fawn and he will never have 
any head ; but geld any deer that hath a 
head, and he will ina month or thereabout 
caft that head, and Will immediately put up 
another, which he will never mew or fray ; 
this is a matter of fa which I have feen 
very often proved, and every keeper that 
hath experience knows it to be fo. 
Nineteenthly, in page 86, he fays, a 
buck will not take foil in fo great or deep a 
water as a ftag: in anfwer to which, I do 
affirm I have myfelf hunted above five hun- 
dred brace of bucks to foil in Lough 
Neagh 
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Neagh in Ireland, which is faid to be one of 
the greateft frefh waters in Europe ; as alfo 
does or all forts of fallow deer which are 
hunted nigh it do frequently take foil in it, 
fome of which {wim clear out of fight, and 
yet will come fafe to fhore. I alfo do affirm, 
that I have hunted above twenty brace of 
fallow deer into the fea, and do fatisfy my- 
felf that Mr. Blome knows no greater or 
deeper water. 

Twentiethly, in page 93, Mr. Blome fays, 
a hare will run on the top of a hedge for a 


_ hundred paces together ; in anfwer to which 


I do declare that in my practice I did never 
fee any thing like it, nor do I believe it tho” 
I cannot difprove it, no more than he could 
do me had I wrote that a buck would do 
fo; I'll only fay, that it doth not feem 
reafonable ; and fo leave the determination 
of it to the thoughts of the more experienced 
practifers of hare-hunting. 

Twenty-firft, in page 100, he fays, an 
otter will go by land to feek prey of what 
he can overcome, and when he miffes of 
prey, he will eat roots and herbs, and that 
he is lodged as a deer, and that you muft 
not uncouple hounds till within a bow-fhot of 
him ; as to the otter going by land, it is 
true he will go at neareft from one river to 
another, or one lough to another, or where 
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there is a fhort crook or turn in a river, 
will go by land rather than by water, it being 
neareft; but that it is for prey I do deny, 
for whenever an otter goeth fo, he infallibly 
keeps the fame path and beats it, fo that it 
is vifible like a foot-path betwixt one neigh- 
bour’s houfe and another, but if hedid prey 
by land he would not always keep the fame 
path, but would ramble to and fro to feek 
for what he wanted, as the fox, martern, or 
-other beafts of prey do; but his keeping 
one way from one water to another, plainly 
fhews that his mind and bufinefs is to go to 
the other water, the fame way being the 
ftraighteft and neareft aman could contrive : 
but further, that an otter doth not kill lambs 
nor prey by land, nor eat any thing but fith 
“and frogs, I do here fay, that I have killed 
_above an hundred brace of otters, and did 
open the belly of every individual otter to 
fee what might be in the ftomach, and never 
found any thing there but fifh; as alfo I 
have obferved their {praints in all places 
wherever I was, and never faw feathers, fur, 
wool, bones ‘of fowl, or any thing elfe in 
them, fave only fifth in jelly or fmall bones of 
fith, the jelly is almoft like that of an oyfter : 
certainly if an otter preyed on lambs or 
ducks, as fome are pleafed to affirm, there 
would be at fometimes or other wool, fur, 
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feathers, or fmall bones of fowl !found in 


their bellies or fpraints, as is frequently — 


found in the foxes or marterns; and all 
gentlemen or huntfmen who ufe otter hunt- 
ing, and believe that the otter preys on 
any thing but fifh, let them henceforth make 


ufe of the fame obfervations that I have 


done, and it will undoubtedly convince 
them to be of the fame opinion with me: 
as to what Mr, Blome faith of lodging him 
as a deer, it is a method 1 could never 
attain to unlefs in an extreme hard froft and 
{now upon it, and then it is very eafily 
done; as to his inftruétions not to uncouple 
hounds till they be nigh him, feems very 
ftrange to me, unlefs a man knows where 
the otter is, I mean in what root or bank, 
and if fo, he need not uncouple his hounds 
till at the place, but I never could find an 
otter without hounds, fpaniels, &c, unlefs in 
extreme hard froft and {now upon it as 
aforefaid. 
Twenty-fecond, in page 89 he fays, a 
badger hath cloven feet like a hog, and 


that when they fcour an earth or hole one - 


badger lies on his back, the other lays 2 
great deal of earth on his belly, and taking 
him by the hinder feet, draws him out and 
fo unloads, and in again to the fame work : 


as 
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as to a badger having cloven feet, I need 
‘only fay no, for every man that ever faw a 
badger knows he hath feet like a dog and 
not like a hog ; as for one badger making a 
fledge or drag of another to draw out earth 
is very improbable, for certainly the badger 
{cours or makes his hole as the fox or rabbit 
doth, and Mr. Blome might as well fay that 
one rabbit lies on his back and the other 
loads and draws it out, as to fay the badger 
doth it; but I believe it to be the conceit 
or imagination of fome unfolid projector 
who had no experience in the matter; fo 
far Mr. Blome. 

Now to begin with Mr. Cox : Firft, in 
page 53, he fays, when ftags go to rut, and 
muft crofs fome great river or arm of the 
fea, they affemble in great herds, the ftrong- 
eft goes in firft, and the next in ftrength fol- 
lows him, and fo confequently they do all, 
leaning or refting their heads on the haunch- 
es of the deer before them, and relieving 
each other asthey grow weak with {wimming. 
In anfwer to this, I fay, that when ftags go 
to rut, they do divide or difperfe themfelves, 
yea, though they had herded all fummer, 
yet at rut-time they will not endure the 
company of a rival, nor do they ever meet 
but they either fight or one of them gives 
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way ; befides, no four-footed beaft can fwim 
fo near together, but they muft impede and 
hinder each other, fo that it is impoffible 
for them to fwim far fo: I own that deer 
do go a great way to rut both by land and 
water, but certainly they do it alone, for | 
there is nothing more contrary to their na- 
ture than for old deer to keep together in 
rut-time, and in the mean I am fatisfied it 
is unreafonable for any man that underftands 

deer to believe it. 
Secondly, in page 57, Mr. Cox fays, that 
a ftag when fore hunted will run into herds 
of cattle fora refuge, leaping on an ox or 
cow with his fore-parts, fo that touching the 
ground only with his hinder feet, he leaves 
little or no {cent behind him for the hounds 
to hunt by : In anfwer to this, I do believe 
it to be unreafonable, for I never faw any 
thing like it, though I made notes and ob- 
fervations on every thing I met with that 
was remarkable, nor did I ever fee any 
thing in a ftag that looked fo like policy, 
for that a deer fhould get up to ride to 
- avoid the hounds, feems more like the wit 
and fenfe of a man than the inftin@of a brute. 
Thirdly, in page 57, he fathers the flag 
climbing on monfieur, and fays, “ That a 
French eentleman having a ftag in chace, 
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faddenly the hounds were at a lofs, fo as the 
game was out of fight, and not a dog would 
ftir his foot, whereat the hunters were all 
amazed ; at laft by cafting about (as is ufual 
in fuch cafes) they found the craft of the 
deer, which is worth the mémory, for there 
was a great white thorn'as high as a tree 
into which the deet had got, and was ftand- 
ing there.” | ) 

In anfwer to this, firft, it is contrary to the 
nature of a deer to climb a tree, and I am 
fure he' did not do it; fetondly, had‘ hounds 
hunted a martern, a fquirrel'or a cat to a 
tree, they would certainly’ ‘have pointed at 
the tree and have bayed it, and ‘much more 
fo great a creature as the ftag: he fays, 
«© They found the fraud of the crafty beaft, 
And truly 1 think we have’ found the folly 
of Mr. Cox and Monfieur both for writing 
fo great a miftake, and expofing it to the 
world in record to be judged of by all 
huntfmen hereafter. 

Fourthly, in page 59 Mr. Cox fays (in 
talking of the rut) that in fome places 
their luft rifeth in Ogtober and alfo in May :” 
in anfwer to which | affirm, that no ftag or 
buck ever purfued the rut or minded hind 
or doe at that feafon of the year, I mean in 
May, nor did I ever know a calf to fall after 
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All-faints or before May; I have known 
calves or fawns in July, Auguft, or Septem- 
ber, but it is a great chance when it happens 
fo ; but to end this, it is matter of fact, 
that deer never beat rut at May nor calf or. 
fawn at Candlemafs. 
Fifthly, in page 88, he fays, « That a 
hare, when hunted, will, to avoid the 
hounds, runto furze-bufhes, and will leap 
from one to another not touching the ground 
in order to bring hounds to a lofs.” Ido 
believe no huntfman ever fawahare on a 
furze-bufh, it being fo prickly and fharp, 
that I have feen hounds unwilling to try it 
in a morning to find game, as alfo a horfe 
will be very fhy to ride amongft it, it prick- 
eth his legs fo ; it is unreafonable to believe 
that a hare would run or leap from bufh to 
buth fo, while fhe could have other ground 
there by her to run on; and unlefs it were 
covered with fnow, it is unreafonable to 
think a hare would do it ; fhe will fit under 
a furze-bufh. and run through them fome- 
times, but will never leap on them, if fhe 
can have other ground to tread on; befides, 
if a hare had any manner of fenfe or po- 
licy to act after that rate, it were impoffible 
ever fairly to run her down, 
N 5 \ Sixthly, 
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Sixthly, in page 96 he fays, “ that a fox 
When courfed with grey-hounds will pifs on 
his tail and ftrike it in the grey-hounds 
face, to make them leave off the courfe.” In 
anfwer to which, Mr. Cox might as well 
have faid the grey-hounds ftood ftill to pifs 
too, or otherwife what muft we believe the 
gtey-hounds to be doing while the fox was 
piffing on his tail, for every body that ever 
faw a fox run, knows his tail is extended 
ftraight out~behind him; or he might as 
well fay, that the fox did know that he was 
to be courfed, and to prepare himfelf, piffed 
on his tail before the courfe ; but if fo, we 
mutt believe he would rather have fhunned 
the way and not let the grey-hounds fee 
him, than run his life in hazatd of the de- | 
fence of fo weak a ftratagem as pifling on 
his tail would prove to.a good grey-hound ; 
but to conclude, | am fatisfied a grey-hound 
may be afraid of a fox’s mouth and teeth, | 
but never of his tail and pifs. 2 

I have feen a fox, when a killing, in the 
mouths of hounds and grey-hounds, that 
they have fqueezed both pifs and excrement 
from him, which I believe to be the original 
of that ftory. 

Seventhly, in page 102, he fays, “ that 
the badger fighteth beft on his back, and 

‘ bloweth 
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bloweth up his fkin, fo that a blow doth him 
no harm,” As to his fighting on his back 
it is clean contrary, for while the badger 
keeps his feet hounds cannot kill him, he 
being fo broad over the back and rough 
withall, that the mouth, of a hound can do 
him no harm; but when he comes to be 
thrown on his back, the leaft bite by the 
breaft kills him dead, for his breaft is fmooth, 
and the fkin there very thin. It is obferv- 
able amongft huntfmen, that fo foon as a 
badger is off his feet amongft hounds, he is 
dead, and truly adog cannotkill him otherwife, 
unlefs a very ftrong maftiff that is able to 
take hold of him any where and fhake him 
fo as to break his back ; as to blowing up his 
fkin it is as true as the other, and juft as 
natural and reafonable ; pray confider from 
whence this wind muft come that blows up 
the fkin, alfo confider how he muft void this 
wind after the battle ; but the truth of the 
matter is a badger when fat will endure a 
very great ftroke on the back ; but it is the 
flefh, fat, fkin, and rough hair that. defends 
the ftroke, and not wind, befides confider, 
that they fight for their fweet life, which 
makes them ftickle with all the defence they 
can poffible: I have been at the death of 
feveral badgers, and never faw any fuch 

thing 
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thing as the fkin blown, nor is there any 
reafon to believe it. 

Fighthly, in page tos, he fays, an otter ne- 
ver goes to the falt water; to which I only 
fay they do ; for I have killed feveral there on 
the fea-thore, and on the rocks of the fea, 
when the tide had left them ; ‘Ido leave the 
confirmation of the otter ufing the fea to eve- 
ry practifer of otter-hunting, that lives near 
_ the fea. 

Ninthly, in page 106, Mr. Cox fays, that 
an otter can wind a fifh in the water at a mile 
or two diftance ; which among reafonable 
men needs no anfwering, it being incredible 
that there is any fenfe of fmelling under wa- 
ter, efpecially at fuch a diftance ; for were a 
~ fifh hanging in the air, it isnot reafonable to 
believe that an otter could wind it at two 
miles diftance. 

I have obferved thefe thirty-one miftakes 
wrote by Mr. Blome and Mr. Cox, the two 
lateft books wrote on this fabject now extant, 
and doubt not, but in more narrow fearch I 
might have obferved many more, the moft 
of thefe are what I know to be grofs miftakes, 
fome of them are fo much in the negative, 
that it is impoffible in the affirmative to 
prove them either right or wrong, but in 
the opinion of every fober pradtifer that will 

confult 
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confult reafon, they’ll appear to be wrong:; 
however, as I have rendered and expofed 
them to be fo, I have alfo (as feen) fent 
along the reafons which induce me to affure 
myfelf they are fo, and confirm me in my 
former opinion, that the author had no ex- 


_ perience of hunting or the bufineis of a 


huntfman:; and whoever is'a fportfman or 
praétifer, and is not fatisfied with fuch rea- 
fons as I have given, even in what he looks 
upon the moft nice, let him be pleafed to 
make notes and obfervations upon. it in his © 
practice for'a year or two, and he will be fa- 
tisfied of it, fo as he will vindicate what ! have 
here. wrote, provided he be a man of folid 
reafon and judgment, and do it impartially. 
I having finifhed the remarks and obfer- 
vations propofed in my introdudtion, Pll 
fpeak two or three, words in the commen- 
dation of hunting, it being a recreation very 
becoming, and practifed by emperors, kings 


__ and princes in paft ages, of which I do not 


think ftrange, for certainly it is the moft ho- 
neft, innocent, healthful, noble and pleafant 
diverfion that the earth can afford : befide 
there is fomething in it unaccountable and 
charming,which I cannot defcribe further than 
perfuade myfelf that it proceeds from fome 
good genius; for I declare, when I came 

; to 
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* to examine myfelf at night for my paft ac- 
tions of the day, I never found my accounts 
fo eafy after any day’s pleafure, as I gene- 
rally did after a day’s hunting; and I do 
call any moderate gentleman or huntfman 
to witnefs, whether or no he did notat night, 
when he came to examine himfelf, find. his 
confcience more ferene and clear, after a 
day’s hunting, than after a day {pent in any 

‘ other pleafure or diverfion whatever ; nor © 
in good weather can any earthly diverfion 
parallel it; alfo we find in paft ages that 
the faints practifed hunting, efpecially St. 
Euttace and St. Hubert were fuch great 
lovers of hunting, that Mr. Turberville fays 
all huntfmen after them fhall goto heaven (I 
wifh he may prove a prophet) however, it is 
a matter of fact, and found in ancient records, 
that all bifhops, at their death, were obliged 
by cuftom, to bequeath their pack of hounds 
to the king, which is a reafonable affurance 
that bifhops did go a hunting, or they had 

not kept a pack of hounds ; by all thefe rea- 
fons it appears that the beft of men in former 
ages did ufe hunting as an honeft, innocent, 
feafonable recreation after their ftudy ; and 
further, upon confideration, how by this 
charming noife, men’s hearts are made more 
chearful, and their conrage raifed to that 
pitch, 
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pitch, that in purfuit of their fport, they get 
over all difficulties, as rivers, loughs, 
hedges, walls, gates, rails, or any thing in 
the way, the heavenly powers correfponding 
in the innocent diverfion, proteét and carry 
fafe through thefe their great dangers and 
adventures fo far, that I declare I never 
knew any difafter or ill accident befal any 
gentleman or other a hunting, not fo much 
as a broken finger, though we fee daily ex- 
amples. of men not only breaking legs and 
arms, but their necks, and drowning them- 
felves, riding on the road to and fro, and 
commonly from ale-houfes: befides, we may 
obferve a fympathy, or a reciprocal dove 
among the lovers of hunting, which generally 
appears heartily and unfeignedly amongft 
them upon all occafions even to that degree 
that I have known perfons of quality take 
mean huntfmen by the hand, without any 
other reafon or occafion more than the love 
of hunting ; fo that weighing all thefe afore- 
mentioned reafons, we cannot do lefs than 
believe moderate hunting to be a recreation 
ordained, allowed of, and proteéted by a 
divine power, which [ may juftly vindicate 
againft the greateft enemies it hath, 

How pleafant and healthful.is it to fuck in 
the {weet fragrant air that the woods and 
fields 
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fields afford in the morning early, which 
clears the lungs and pipes and purifies the 
blood ; while the flothful lie in bed to nou- 
rifh or fofter their floth and luft, coughing 
and {pitting ; likewife what tongue can ex- 
prefs the {weet harmony heard from a pack 
of good hounds, horns and huntfmen, in 
acalm morning, ina hollow glen, with rank 
covert, where every mouth is doubled by the 
echo ; as alfo to fee the game before the 
hounds flying from ‘their terrifying cry ; in 
fhort, the pleafures of hunting are fo many 
and fo great, that all added together are fo 
extraordinary, that it would require a more 
eloquent pen than mine to give them their 
due character and deferved praife. 

The common reafons which draw the 
minds of gentlemen from the love of hunt- 
ing, ate either covetoufnefs of company- 
keeping, or floth; if covetoufnefs, it is per- 
haps thought that the charges of hounds, 
huntfmen and horfes, are too much ; though 
agentleman may keep ten or twelve couple of 
hounds, a huntfman, and acouple of good 
horfes for 40/. per annum here in Ireland, 
which is no great matter to a gentleman of 
an eftate, confidering the advantage of health 
and pleafure reaped by it, and confidering 
that all-gentlemen of any life or fpirit have 

‘their 
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their inclinations to gratify as men of pleafure; 
and were the prefent particulars to be menti- 
oned here by which gentlemen indulge theit 
own humours, it would appear that hunting 
comes at the moft reafonable rate ; alfo con- 
fider the innocence of it; perhaps he will 
pretend that bufinefs will not allow him time 
to hunt’; if fo, certainly his purfuit after the 
world jis immoderate, and confequently 
more finful than hunting, for he muft be ex- 
tremely troubled with the world, that can- 
not make four'days in the week ferve his 
fearchr after riches, or raking of wealth, and 
allow himfelf other two days to recreate him- 
felf; if company-keeping, the reafon is 
named at once; for while his health will allow 
him, he cannot be one night abfent from his 
bottle and boftle-companions ; fo that having 
accuftomed himfelf to fit and drink all night, 
he muft in courfe fleep the greateft part of 
the day, and fo cannot goa hunting ; whe- 
ther this immoderate drinking or moderate 
hunting be more recreating, healthful and 
 pleafant, I leave to the opinion of any indif- 
ferent judge ; befide confider how often ill 
accidents prove the effects of immoderate 
drinking. 
If floth hath feized any gentleman to that 
degree, as he hath not power'to rife early 
one 
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one morning or two in the week, to ridea 
hunting, it muft needs be a very ill compani- 
on; and what is bred and nurfed by fuch 
extraordinary floth is eafily explained ; I 
_ have heard a wife man fay that he who doth 
nothing may be juftly fufpected to do ill. 
Befide the recreation and pleafure enjoyed 
by riding a hunting early in the morning, in 
good weather, doth as far exceed the plea- 
fure of lying in bed, as gold doth lead, as 
well in health as pleafure 5 as it is natural, 
fo it is ufual, for every gentleman to take ex- 
traordinary delight, either in one pleafure or 
other, but what is a pleafure to one gentle- 
man, perhaps may not be foto another, but 
be the pleafure what it will, the query is, 
whether any fo recreating, healthful, and 
innocent as is moderate hunting; and not- 
withftanding what pretences any gentleman 
can make for his weaning himfelf from hunt- 
ing, it is my opinion, he exercifeth his plea- 
fure fome other way in that which hath not 
that innocence, health and recreation that 
is found in hunting. There.might be a great 
deal more faid in favour of this noble diver- 
fion, but I'll refer you to the following dif- 
courfe, being a conference or dialogue held 
‘between two worthy honeft gentlemen and 
both men of very good fenfe, intereft, and 


education. 
i A DIA- 
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TowNnuy. 


I AM extremely pleafed with every thing 
_ about you, fir; you have certainly one of 
the moft charming dwellings of any man in 
Ireland; your hou/e ftands to great advan- 
tage ; all your approaches and avenues are 
ftraight and well planted ; the gardens are 
well laid out and kept in good order ; I ad- 
mire the contrivance of your houfe within 
- doors, the apartments are handfome, con- 
venient, and well furnifhed ; and there are, 
I believe, but few gentlemen who have a 
better 
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better collection of books both ancient and 
modern than yourfelf,; pray let us take a 
ftand here, how many doubles the river 
makes in yonder mead, as if it were loth to 
leave it; that is a wondrous pretty wood 
which adorns the hanging brow ; and in- 
deed this is a very delicate elm walk; one 
may fee the beauty and harmony of yous 
mind by that of your contrivance: but 
prithee what little houfe is that I {py through 
the trees upon the rifing ground before us ? 
WorTHY. 

Oh, Sir, that is the laft thing I have 

referved for your entertainment, 
Townty, 

I cannot conceive any great matter from 
it; at this diftance it makes but a forry 
figure. 

hi WorTHY, 

There, Sir, 1 keep a fet of players and 
mufic-mafters -which give me more true 
diverfion in a morning than all your opera 
fellows in the Hlay-market; there are 
twenty-four voices which as far excel your 
Tofft’s, your Maria’s and your Nicholini’s, 
as they do Tom Trolly the ballad-finger of 
fcraping memory, 

Townty. 
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Towwnty. 
It feems to me to be but a {mall manfion 
_ for a play-houfe. 
i WorRTHY. 

True, Sir, that is only their tiring-room, 
_ they aét upon a very large theatre I affure 
_ you; I have reduced playing to its primi- 
_ tive inftitution, my ftage is the green turf, - 
my f{cenes are the woods, groves, and pur- 
ling ftreams. I intend to-morrow, Sir, 
that they fhall aé&t a comedy called the 
Fox, or elfe Madam Trip, or Pufs in her 
Majefty. 

Towwnty. 

Come, come, this is all banter: [’ll be 
whipt if this be not fome more illuftrious 
fwine ftye which you only pride yourfelf in 
from fome little whim of your own about 
it. 

WoRTHY. 

No matter for that, Sir, we'll make either 
a hog or a dog on’t anon (as the faying 
is) when we get thither. 

Townty. 

Oh, Sir, I-fmoke you; what a dull 
blockhead was [ not to apprehend you 
fooner ? I hold Sol. this is your dog-kennel : 
well, you gentlemen of the country make a 
diverfion 
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diverfion of that which | take to be a com- 
pound of noife, dirt, and fatigue, danger 
and expence; when you were a young fellow 
in the univerfity, you had a reputation for 
wit, parts, and good fenfe: and now to 
humble yourfelf to converfe with a pack of 
hounds ! 
WorTHY, 

No more of that, I befeech you, fpare 
words of courtefy toa friend: but if you 
will be pleafed to fit down for one half 
hour on this canopy bench, I do not doubt, 
but to take off all your averfion to hunting, 

which prejudice and another manner of 
living feem to have poffeft you with. 
Townty. 

Sir, I attend you in this as in every 
thing elfe, and I affure you, I fhall be very 
glad to be convinced of the agreeablenefs 
of any thing that you take a pleafure in. 

WorRTHY. 

Come, then, fit down, and, in the firft 
place, you cannot, but know that hunting 
is a diverfion very antient, and in the earlieft 
ages of the world, praétifed by all the heroes 
and men of renown; nay, I am apt to be- 
lieve hunting was one of the firft things men 
fet themfelves about, for man being a crea- 

} ture 


hunting is an innate idea, and that it is older 


ue. 
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ture of prey, and having the beafts as well 
as the herbs of the field given him for his 
food and nourifhment, one of the firft things 
he turned his head to, was to contrive 
means how to take them; and how quick 
and pointed men’s underftandings and in- 
ventions are when the neceffities of nature 
urge them on, we need not be told ; nay 
further, I am of opinion that Adam having 
the nature and qualities of all things, ftamp- 
ed upon him by GOD at his creation, 
could not be ignorant of the fagacity of 
dogs, and of their ufe and fitnefs to catch 
thofe creatures, by nature wild, and beyond 
the fwiftnefs of man, and this in all likeli- 
hood he quickly imparted to his fons, who, 
no doubt, immediately fell in with it, as 
being an exercife not only needful and ne- 
ceflarv, but alfo wholefome and agreeable to 
their ftrenuoufnefs and activity ; befides, the 
whole world, being at that time all open and 
cultivated, they had a noble fcope to range 


and ‘exercife themfelves in, to ftretch and 


extend their brawny limbs, and bring in to 
themfelves both profit and pleafure. 
‘Townty, 
Hey dey, whither do you intend to carry 
me; you will make me believe anon that 


than 
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than religion, and congenial with our na- 
ture. 
WorTHY. 

No, no, not fo far neither, I am only 
giving you a probable account of its firft 
rife and original ; and [ do not think you 
can deny, but that my conjectures are ra- 
tional and likely enough. 

Townty. 
Well, becaufe you are a friend, I do not 


.,. much care if [ take up with your conjectures; 


but as | remember, I have fomewhere read 
that the firft hunting was with nets, traps, 
and gins, with darts and arrows, and fo 
forth, 

WorTHY. 

Right, fome folks fay fo,. indeed, but 
they can give no reafon for their affertion ; 
nor can I fuppofe it probable that men 
at firft ufed thofe little fneaking, tricking arti- 
fices ; thofe were the inventions of after ages, 
when men began to grow crafty, thefe pitiful 
deceits were not agreeable to the open gene- 
rofity of human nature in the firft period of 
the world. Indeed I do not know, but 
darts and arrows might have obtained by 
times to kill beafts, that is manly, bold and 
daring ; but as for your gins and traps, they 

are 
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are poor ; Nimrod was faid to be a mighty 
hunter before the Lord. Which expreftion 
methinks imports courage and attivity, that 
he purfued his game with manly bravery and 
fprightlinefs, and in a manner noble, becom- - 
ing a prince and the firft monarchy in the 
world. 

Townty. 


Ay, but is not Efau faid to be a cunning 
hunter? 

WorTHY., 

That is a fault in the tranflation, the word 
in, the original had been much better expref- 
fed by maftery or expert ; and Efau was an 
expert huntfman, a man of the field. 

TowNLy. 

1 fee. you are expert and quick, Sir, in ma- 
naging your caufe; but this fame Efau was 
but a poor daftardly fellow for felling his 
birthright at fo cheap a rate. 

WorTHY. 

He was, | fancy, a carelefs fellow, he loy- 
ed his fport and diverfion more than he did 
the care and trouble of the world ; but let me 
tell you, his brother took him at an advan- 
tage, and ufed him ill: Jacob might have re- 
frefhed him after an hard chace, his toil, and 
labour in the field without thofe hard con- 

ie 9) ditions 5 
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ditions; it was an argument of a very felfith 
fpirit in, him; aud that contrivance of his 
mother and his together to, deceive poor old 
Haac, and rob Efau of his. bleffing, if there: 
bad not been fome fpecial providence in it, 
and that God. may when. he pleafes fanétify 
any fingle action, and take off the obliquity 
of it, would not have.,redouwded much to his 
credit ; and yet after all, did not Efau treat 


this fame deceiver Jacob generoufly and like 


a huntfman ? 
TowNty. 

I confefs he did ufe him handfomely when 
he had him fairly in his power; but how like 
an huntfman,, I de not know, © 

| WorTHY. 

Oh! Sir, I tell you, we huntfmen are brave 
debonair difinterefted fellows ; we fcorn a 
bafe aétion; our hearts are as free and open 
as the air we breathe in; but to proceed, 
hunting is not adiverfion unbecoming a fcho- 
lar, fo unfuitable to the politenefs of a gentle- 
man, as, you imagine. I do: not know any one 
thing: that a mamexercifes: his reafon. in more 
than. inv hunting, and I affirm to you that 
noman: will: ever make a: good’ huntfman, 
but aman of penetration, and who is Mafter 


-efia quick turn of thouglit, ‘that has a caft- 


ing: head; and is.able upon any fudden emer- 
Me) gencies 
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gencies to extricate himfelf fron) difficulties; 
for hunting is all reafoning, and if aman 
does but turn his horfe’s head about unfea- 


fonably at fome critical junéture in a chafe, - 


he will commit a miftake, and doa perceiva- 
ble injury to his hounds: for hounds: that 
are well hunted, and under a good difcipline, 
‘whenever they are at a lofs immediately have 
a recourfe to thofe that hunt them, and look 
up as naturally to them, as boys do to their 
mafters; and if upon thefe occafions he is 
not able to affift them, and caft and turn them 
to advantage, to proceed with judgment and 


difcretion, he fpoils all, and turns his diverfi- - 


on into a {cene of confufion. 


Towntuy. 

Ha, ha, ha, now you make me fmile. In- 
to a fcene of confufion ! Is it not.a fcene of 
confufion at beft ? A clutter of noife, a 
rout of dogs and horfes, and men ratling 
one after another like a broken army? I 
have accidentally feen croffing the road a par- 
ce} of fellows driving unmercifully, whooping 
and hollowing; I thought they had been 
poffeft. 


WorTHY. 
This it is to talk toa prejudiced perfon ; of 
all things in the world, it is the’ moft difficult 
O2 to 
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to convince a biafled underftanding, Before 
I fay any more to you, let me defire you to ~ 
anfwer me one queftion ; are you refolved to 
hearken to reafon or not ? 
Townty. 

I have done, prithee go on, I find it is dan- 
gerous to contradict a man in his beloved, 
let it be what it will. 

WorTHY. 

Well, I muft have fome patience with you, 
I find; but is itnot ftrange? here I am giv- 
ing you a reafon why hunting is a diverfion 
not improper for a fcholar and a man of parts, 
and when I have done, you, upon only a flat 
contradi@tion to my reafonings, tell me a 
ftory of a parcel of huntfmen croffing a road ; 
for the time to come, do you oppofe reafon 
to reafon, and 1’ll be willing to hear any 
thing you have to objec ; for hunting is 
not mere noife and tumult, but difcourfe 
and reafon, and no man will ever make a 
good huntfman, that is not of a lively geni- 

“us, and able to make rational conjectures of 
his chace. 
Townty. 

Nay, thus much I am fatisfied of, that it is 

an art, and that there are fome things to be 


acquired, in order to be ‘perfect in it : 1 know 
very 
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very well that obfervation is, ufeful in all 
things, and that no man will ever top his 
part in any particular, that has no abilities 
proportioned to what he attempts ; but Ido 
not fee how it follows from hence, that gen- 
tlemen of fenfe and polite education, fhould 
be all huntfmen ; ‘let'us put the cafe in other 
things, there is not a more. curious: ‘art 
_ than that of weaving ; there goes a great 
deal of pretty invention to defign all thofé va- 
rious draughts and figures which we obferve 
in filks and ftuffs ;. but for all that, I hope 
you would not have gentlemen to turn wea- 
vers. ' 1 

WoRTHY. 

Sir, I thank you, now you have pus me 
in the road of fhewing you, that hunting is of 
all diverfions the propereft for a gentleman ; 
and that | may make this clear to you, I fhall 
only defire you to grant me one pofulatum, 
which I am fure you will not deny me, and 
it is this, that that diverfion is fitteft for a 
gentleman which beft opens. and enlarges the 
faculties of his mind, which is moft condu- 
cive to the health and ftrength of his body, 
which infpires brifknefs and alacrity, which 
creates chearfulnefs, gives magnanimity and 
manlinefs of aétion, and makes all our {pirits 
flow, fecundo alveo, and, which, in fhort, en- 
bs 0 3 livens 
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livens the whole man, and kindles a flame in 
his breaft that prompts him to generofity and 
good-nature. 
TOwNLy. 

Sir, I will grant you all this with all my 
heart ; and here I promife you, that if you 
can make al] this out, I will become your con- 
vert and fcholar: moreover, J’ll buy mea ~ 
{mall faddle, a pair of jockey-boots and long 
whip to-morrow morning. 

WorTHY. 

The profpect of gaining fo confiderable a 
convert will make me very alert in this mat- 
ter, and infpire me with a turn of words 
equal, I hope, to the height and dignity of 
the fubjeét ; and were you but once entered, 
had you but feen one fine chace, I might 
fpare myfelf the labour of this. perfuafive, 
for then you would be able yourfelf to re- 
count all the ravifhing joys, tranfporting ex- 
tafies that fill, nay, that fwell the foul be- 
yond its ufual fize, and pufh us on to purfue 
the pleafure with a vigour that knows no 
fear, and will not fuffer us to ftay behind. 
There is fomething unaccountable in that un- 
polifhed harmony beyond the power of art_ 
to imitate, which flows from the mouths and 
cries of hounds, that dartsa quick and point- 

ed 
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. ed rapture into the mind: You would almoft 


wonder to fee how that when hounds have 
been at a lofs, and have luckily hit upon it 
again,~ and of a fudden burft out into a loud 
of thunder, and run it off fmartly ; how, I fay, 
a man’s mettle will at that inftant all get up 
at once, his courage will flafh in his face, and 
he will be all wing. 
I Townuy. 

Sir, 1 give up, 1 have done, Sir ; you may 
do what you will with me, Sir ; make mea 
huntfman, Sir; why, thefe words are pow- 
erful enough to melt a girl into compliance, 
and I don’t doubt but you have debauched 
half the milk-maids in the neighbourhood 
with them ; nay, for my part, I don’t think 
there’s a wench between College-green and 
Newgate is able to ftand before you. 1 beg 
of you to proceed, there is a pleafure in be- 
ing under the power of an, inchantment 
which none but they who are foothed with 
the foft delufion know any thing of. 

WorRTHY. 

Depend upon it, Sir, all this and more ts 
real matter of fact, and what I myfelf have 
felt a thoufand times. Perhaps it is a weak- 
nefs in me that I fuffer myfelf to be borne 
down with the impetuoufnefs of the torrent ; 

but 
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but if it be a weaknefs, it is fuch a ome as 
our nature very readily gives into ; it is fail- 
ing both with wind and tide ; and I do not 
think that there is any one pleafure at once 
fo captivating and fo innocent, and this I 
take to be one very extraordinary commen- 
dation of it. 
Townty. 

How comes it to pafs then, that for the 
moft part you huntfmen are commonly a 
parcel of drunken, {wearing, debauched 
fellows ? 

WooRTHY. 

That, Sir, I can no more anfwer for than 
for the mifcarriages of other profeffions ; 
this however, I can affure you, that there is 
nothing in hunting itfelf that naturally leads 
men into vice; it is a painful laborious ex- 
ercife that requires a great deal of fweat and 
diligence, not only in the field, but likewife 
afterwards ; for hounds, if they are kept in 
good order, require much attendance and 
looking after, and the huntfman that minds 
to cultivate his art, has as/little time to be 
idle in, and facrifice to vice, as any body I 
know. 


Townty. 
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Townty. 

But methinks there is a great deal of dan- 
ger, and men run many hazardous rifques of 
their lives, or at leaft their limbs, by the feve- 
rity of it. Is it not a defperate exercife ? 

WorRTHY. 

So indeed it feems to thofe who look up- 
on it at a diftance, and only fancy that there 
is nothing in it but a furious driving on with- 
out fear or wit, but that which evinceth the 
contrary, is the very few accidents that be- 
fal men in this exercife, and I can affirm, that 
in all the courfe of my hunting, I never faw 

’ any one the leaft difafter happen to any per- 
fon ; I have feen a good many falls indeed, 
but all that happened from:them was a little 
dirt, mirth and laughter ; but to be plain 
with you, I do think that the providence of 
God does interpofe in our protection and 
prefervation ; almighty God does take a 
very particular care of us, and [ heartily 
wifh we would all acknowledge his mercy 
and goodnefs to us by a fuitable return of 
obedience to him; and this care and pro- 
tection 1 take to be owing to the innocence 
of huntfmen during the time of their fport ; 
for let aman be as wicked and villainous as 
you pleafe at other times ; yet whilft he is 

; hunting 
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hunting he fufpends all his evil defigns, they 
all vanifh and give place to the fuperior com- 
manding powers of the chace; a huntfman 
that loves the fport, is fo totally poffeft by it, 
that there is no room for any thing elfe 5 is 
totus in illo, he forgets that there is any thing 
in the world befide hunting ; all anger, ha- 
tred and revenge, luft and paffion, ambition 
and covetoufnefs, are left behind, 


TownNuy. 
. You are brave fellows; but then the ex- 
pence of it, the keeping of hounds, horfes and 
huntfmen are a vaft expence ; how many 
gentlemen have funk their fortunes and ruin- 
ed. their families by it ? 


WorRTHY, 


That’s another popular miftake : hunting 
is not an expenfive diverfion, if men would 
keep themfelves within the juft bounds of it. 
I keep twelve couple of good hounds, and 
have four good nags, which I particularly 
appropriate to that purpofe, and find the ex- 
pence very moderate. If gentlemen will run 
into extravagant expences, who can help it? 
Gentlemen may deftroy themfelves when they 
pleafe 5 hofpitality and good houfe-keeping 
is an excellent virtue ; yet gentlemen me 

) 
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{fo manage their matters as to turn their hof- 
pitality into luxury and profufenefs, and fo 
devour up their eflates ; and yet I hope’ hofpi- 
tality muft not be cryed-down becaufe fome 
men abufe it; no more fhould hunting be 
condemned, becaufe fome young men give 
themfelves a loofe to it’ beyond the meafure 
of prudence and difcretion. Hunting is a 
diverfion, and ought to be made ufe of as 
fuch with fitnefs and convenience ; whenever 
a pleafure becomes immoderate, it ceafes 
to be a pleafure, that is, when it exceeds the 
rules of right reafon and wifdom. 
Townty. 

Ay, but fome things are not only hurtful 
in their degree, but im their kind too, and 
among the number of the latter, I take 
hunting tobe. placed. Befides, is it not hurt- 
ful and injurious, and confequently criminal, 
to, break down men’s fences, and fometimes 
to let their cattle in upom their corn? kill 
their fheep and lambs ? ride over their plow. 
ed grounds and ripe grain? 

WorTHry. 

I perceive-you' look upon-all faults through 
a magnifying-glafs, and can {well a moufe in- 
to an’ elephant’ when you pleafe : but, Sir, 
give me leave to give'this‘matter that exte- 
nuation 
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nuation which it will bear, and then your- 
felf fhall be judge how far hunting is a 
crime ; and firft it muft be remembered, 
that all gentlemen hunt upon compa¢t, there 
being a referved claufe in all their tenures, 
by which landlords do except to themfelves 
and their company, the privilege to hawk, 
fifh, fowl, and hunt, and therefore they, 
upon their own eftates, cannot be injurious, 
becaufe it is by bargain; but when they 
leap out of their eftates, are they not in- | 
jurious, you'll fay ? No, they are not, for 
then they leap into another gentleman’s,who 
has his tenants under the fame form of 
holding, and gentlemen indulge one ano- 
ther in this matter, and when complaint is 
made, do always interpret fuch gentlemen 
huntfmen as their company, therefore will 
never countenance fuch a complaint, be- 
caufe the cafe may become their own ; 
befides the laws for preferving game do 
originally fuppofe a privilege in fome to 
kill the game, according to their pleafure, 
and for this reafon it is that none are al- 
lowed to keep hounds, or hunt, but under 
certain qualifications ; but, after all, the 
damages done by huntfmen are but very 
rare and very inconfiderable ; when any 
do happen, no gentleman will refufe to make 

fatisfaction ; 
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fatisfa@tion ; all my tranfgreffions of this 
nature never coft me forty fhillings, though 
my dogs never committed any outrage that 
I did not over-pay; but the old proverb 
is verified, ** great cry and little wool.” 
Townuy, 

But though you do no pofitive injury, 
yet you give the poor labourer abundance 
of trouble in repairing his fences, 

WoRTHY. 

Your fcruples are very nice, Sir; but to 
give you fatisfaction even in this, pray. let 
me remind you of the maxim, “ That if 
there be no privilege there will be no go- 
vernment.” I believe this would determine 
even a Dutchman, and I fee you are content 
with it too. However, at worft, the little 
breaches thus made by huntfmen are rather 
fpurs to labour and diligence than real in- 
juries, for huntfmen generally make their 
attempts in the weakeft places, and feldom 
_ break them down, being commonly well 
mounted ; but if by chance they do, it gives 
occafion to make them ftronger, whereas, 
before, the cattle would be apt to leap 
over themfelves, finding the barrier low 
and weak ; but if we are to be governed by 
‘this fort of reafoning of your’s, gentlemen 

P. will 
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will be as much fervants as thofe who attend 
them. Thus no-body muft ride abroad for 
his pleafure, left he fhould give his fervants 
an unneceflary trouble in dreffing his horfes 
and cleaning his boots; I muft never put 
on a clean fhirt but oncea week, left I fhould 
wear out the poor landry-maid’s fingers: 
thus: I muft never, fir. 


Towntiy. 

Peace, peace, Sir, I have enough of your 
inftances, and here I will do that which few 
men do, I will own myfelf overcome ; and if 
you will but rig me out in the morning, I’ll 
wait upon you a hunting, and lift myfelf un- 
der your banner to fhew you I am fo; and 
after dinner, F will drink a health to all ho+ 
neft huntfmen. 
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